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Rethinking our Mission and Theology 
in Light of the Experience and Realities 
of the People of the Pacific Today 

Opening Address at the 10 th General Assembly of the 
Pacific Conference of Churches 
Honiara, Solomon Islands, March 2013. 



What God requires of us is this: to do what is just, to 
show constant love, and to live in humble fellowship 
with our God.’ (Micah 6:8) 

Introduction 

The theme for our Conference this year is a well-known 
passage from the prophet Micah. To understand its meaning 
fully we need to look at the situation - the context - that 
Micah was addressing. Every prophet spoke against the 
background of a particular historical situation in which 
he lived. Micah lived in Judah, the Southern Kingdom, 
and was convinced that it was about to face the same kind 
of catastrophe as Amos had predicted for the Northern 
Kingdom (Israel). The times were bad. Not only were the 
Assyrian armies threatening various parts of the country, 
but serious social and religious problems were rife among 
God’s people. There was growing inequality in the nation 
and an unhealthy divide between rich and poor, the 
powerful and the powerless. There was exploitation and 
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oppression. Fields and houses were taken by force and some 
were sold into slavery. No one was safe - especially women 
and children. Political and spiritual leaders - prophets, priests 
and judges - accepted bribes, merchants cheated the people 
with false measures and many people abandoned Yahweh to 
follow the religious cults of the surrounding peoples. Both 
the growth of social injustice and the introduction of pagan 
cults meant that the people had been unfaithful to the ideals 
of the Covenant. Micah (3:8) was inspired by a great sense of 
urgency and courage to speak out against what was happening 
and to affirm the need for greater justice in society and a 
return to Yahweh. He threatened punishment and doom and 
called for repentance but he also promised new hope and a 
better future if God’s people changed their ways. The faithful 
love of Yahweh would forgive them and take them back. It is 
in this context that he stressed: What God requires of us is 
this: to do what is just, to show constant love, and to live in 
humble fellowship with our God’ (Micah 6:8). 

It is extremely important for us to note that God is not just 
telling his people to come back to him, to praise him, obey 
him and adore him BUT he is demanding just and proper 
relationships among his people. He demands that his people 
must work for justice in society and that they must show love, 
compassion and real concern for one another in response 
to the great love God has shown to them. The horizontal 
dimension of the covenant is just as important as the vertical 
dimension. Like all the prophets, Micah stresses that worship 
without justice in society is unacceptable to God. 

1. Jesus 

It is interesting to reflect how Jesus in the gospels measures up 
to this demand of Yahweh expressed by Micah — to work for 
justice, to love tenderly and walk humbly with God. 
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First, we know from the gospels that Jesus lived in a constant loving relationship 
with Abba, his Father. Luke especially tells us that Jesus had his times and 
places for prayer - in the morning and in the evening, in the garden and on 
the hillside. He tells us that he came to do the will of his Father and, on the 
Cross, he cries out: ‘Father, into your hands I give up my spirit’. So he certainly 
walked humbly with his God and remained always faithful to him. 

What of acting justly and loving tenderly? 

Jesus lived out his life in a particular historical context and what he said and 
did can only be fully understood in relation to that context. He came into 
a world where there was great inequality, injustice and poverty and where, 
for many, the Covenant had been reduced to strict observance of laws and 
ritual. There was tension between a rich upper class and the masses of poor 
people. The ruling class was made up of the high priesdy families and the 
Sadducees, the great landowners, businessmen and the court circles around 
Herod. Matthew tells us that Jesus made a tour of all the towns and villages 
(Mt. 9:35f) and saw with his own eyes the consequences of the economic and 
religious regime of his day. His heart was moved with compassion for those 
marginalised by these regimes - the poor, the outcasts, the so-called ‘sinners’, 
the sick and the suffering. Many groaned under the burden of taxes and tithes. 
Jesus spoke out strongly about the selfish rich, the oppressed poor and the 
great inequality evident in his society. He was undeniably very concerned 
about the consequences of economic injustice in the world of his time 1 

Despite the scandal he gave to many of the ‘religious’ people, Jesus spent 
much of his time in the company of the poor, the outcasts, the sick and the 
marginalised and was known as the friend of tax collectors, prostitutes and 
so-called sinners. He called them ‘the litde ones’ but the Pharisees referred 
to them as ‘the rabble who know nothing of the law’. In their eyes Jesus was 
nothing but trouble. 


e $$ 
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He hung out with the wrong people, healed at the wrong time, visited 
the wrong places, and said the wrong things. His active non-violence 
was dangerous and threatening. His actions and teaching outraged 
the religious authorities and threatened their economic and political 
privilege. 


The company he kept and the great compassion he showed to the poor and 
oppressed had most important implications. As Walter Brueggemann points 
out: 

Compassion constitutes a radical form of criticism, for it announces 
that the hurt is to be taken seriously, that the hurt is not to be accepted 
as normal and natural, but is an abnormal and unacceptable condition 
of humanness. Thus compassion that might be seen simply as generous 
goodwill is in fact criticism of the system, forces and ideologies that 
produce the hurt. (1978:85) 

So Jesus certainly spoke out against injustice in society and showed great love, 
understanding and compassion for the poor and oppressed - the victims of 
injustice. Thus his life exemplifies the fulfilment of Micah’s words. 


2. We turn now to the World 
in which WE Live 

Both Micah and Jesus responded to the particular historical context in which 
they lived and addressed the problems of their time in a way they knew God 
wanted them to. If we today are faithful to the God who walks with us we too 
must respond to the problems and needs of our times - the world in which we 
live, the context which is ours in the Pacific today. 

Almost every country in our world today is facing the results, either direct or 
indirect, of a huge economic crisis. Many say that capitalism has failed and 
that the extreme form of capitalism dominant in most countries has created 
greater poverty and inequality all over the world. Pascal Lamy (retiring Director 
General of the World Trade Organisation) recently said: The world economy 
is sick. The globalised capitalist system is at fault . . . We need to promote 
social justice’. Many countries have huge numbers of people (especially young 
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people) out of work, they face extreme austerity measures that diminish their 
quality of life, and yet the rich of the world object to higher taxes so as to 
relieve their situation. Yet some billionaires have heeded the call to share their 
wealth. 

In our Pacific Island countries we continue to struggle to accommodate 
ourselves to the demands of the modern world with its globalisation and 
urbanisation and new forms of technology. Our traditional values are being 
threatened by individualism, selfishness and secularisation. Poverty and 
inequality are increasing in most of our Pacific Island nations and more and 
more people are moving to the urban centres. Many are living in substandard 
houses in squatter setdements and many of those who are employed earn 
very low wages. While educational opportunities are improving, many of our 
educated youth are unable to find decent employment opportunities. 

Violence against women is a growing concern and there is a glaring need to 
inculcate a greater respect for women and their important roles in society. Our 
women and our youths need not only to be respected but to be empowered to 
assume their rightful place in the church and in society at large. Our churches 
(some more than others) have been slow to listen to the voices of our women 
and youths and to allow them to play important roles in our assemblies. Yet 
they form a large percentage of the population and have a very important 
contribution to make in the life and mission of the Church. Women have more 
to do than sweep the church, arrange the flowers and provide morning tea. 
And our youths should not be limited to old-style youth group activities. Their 
enthusiasm and idealism needs to be harnessed to up-build the Kingdom of 
God. 

Global warming and rising sea levels are a great threat to many of our Pacific 
Island nations - not simply as a scientific phenomenon but because of their 
effects on the lives of our people. The recent tsunami in Solomon Islands, 
damage from two floods in Fiji, earthquakes and volcanic eruptions in Papua 
New Guinea and the disaster caused by cyclone Evan in Samoa and Fiji are 
stark reminders of how vulnerable we are to the forces of nature. Then, of 
course, the unresolved aftermath of nuclear testing in the Pacific is of on¬ 
going concern for some Pacific nations. 
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It has taken a long time for Pacific Island countries to move from years of 
colonial domination to independence - to stand on their own two feet and 
make their own decisions. Some, of course, are still in the process of moving 
to greater self-determination. However, there is an increasing threat that the 
recent influx of business interests from China and other Asian countries will 
dominate our economies and leave us facing new forms of dependency. It was 
stated at a recent meeting that Asian sharks are circling in the waters of the 
Pacific’. Our fishing, timber, land and mineral resources are a great attraction 
for overseas interests but it is our responsibility as stewards of God’s creation 
to use our resources responsibly and in a way that is sustainable so as to benefit 
our children’s children in future generations. We must be ever watchful that our 
people and our resources are not exploited in the name of greater economic 
growth and attractive immediate benefits. In this context, trade agreements 
need to be carefully scrutinised. Since all that we have been given ultimately 
belongs to God, we must one day give account of our stewardship to Him. 
What implications does this have for logging, land mining and sea-bed mining, 
fishing and real estate in our various countries? 


3. The Role of the Churches 

The Old Testament prophets and Jesus himself saw what was happening 
in the societies of their day. They were aware of the poverty, inequality and 
oppression faced by the people and spoke out in God’s name about the need 
for justice in society. Marcus Borg (2004:130) describes the great prophets of 
the Old Testament as ‘God-intoxicated voices of protest against the human 
suffering created by the unjust systems imposed by the powerful and wealthy’. 

Justice flows from compassion and concerned involvement in the lives of the 
poor and marginalised in society. It is that aspect of love and compassion that 
urges us to fight for the rights and dignity of all our brothers and sisters in the 
one family of God. 

When we look at the Bible - both Old and New Testaments - as well as the 
subsequent history of the Christian Church, we cannot escape the fact that 
often throughout history the Judaeo-Christian tradition has been very critical 
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of the dominant unjust socio-political-economic regimes of the time. As 
Marcus Borg (2006:27) notes: 

Much of the Bible protests the injustice of political and economic 
systems. Indeed, perhaps half of the biblical message is political in this 
sense. Moses, the prophets, Jesus, Paul, and The Book of Revelation 
all protest against human systems of domination and advocate a 
very different vision of life under God. They are passionately against 
injustice and war, the two great scourges of the ancient world, and 
passionately for justice and peace. In this, they participate in God’s 
passion, for God is passionate about justice and peace. Indeed, this is 
what the Kingdom of God is about. It is for the earth. It is what life 
would be like on earth if God were king and the rulers of this world 
were not. 

Yet somehow we Christians have come to 'spiritualise’ the Bible and the 
teaching of Jesus about the Kingdom as though they are speaking about 
another world — not this world in which we live. It seems that we are reluctant 
to face up to the consequences of Jesus’ message and really put that message 
into practice today. Yet Jesus called on his followers to be 'light’, 'salt’, and 
'yeast’ - all images that indicate that we are to be instruments of change in the 
world of our times. Also Paul, writing to the Philippians (2:15-16), said: 'You 
live in a world that is twisted out of its true pattern; and among such people, 
you must shine out, beacons to the world upholding the message of life’. But 
do we? Are the Churches in the Pacific faithfully following in the footsteps of 
Jesus and committing themselves to the up-building of the Kingdom of God, 
which was the inspiration and driving force of Jesus’ life and mission? 2 

In 2002 the late Savenaca Siwatibau (then Vice Chancellor of USP) addressed 
the Council of the South Pacific Association of Theological Schools (SPATS). 
He noted that in the past the Churches have mosdy been active as social welfare 
agents ministering to the needs of the victims of society but rarely addressing 
the root causes that created these problems in the first place. He said: 
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I believe that the churches have a very important and critical role to play 
in the Pacific today . . . Church leaders and theological teachers need to 
begin to question why things are as they are, to analyse the root causes, 
and to seek solutions rooted in the basic values of Christianity. 

To ask questions about causes is to analyse, to publicise and to work to 
root out the causes of exploitation, of oppression and of corruption in 
our countries. It is not to be afraid to question those in power. 

Then came these strong words: 

Is it possible that the churches in the Pacific can be accused of 
cowardly silence or even compliance, in the face of abuse of power by 
those who wield it in our countries? 

Mr Siwatibau noted that the Churches and Church leaders are highly respected 
and wield considerable influence in our societies and he asked what they should 
be doing to curb the scourge of corruption, entrench good governance and 
strong leadership in the societies of the Pacific: 

The churches have an important role in assisting those who wield 
power to do so with compassion and justice ... As a layperson, my 
understanding is that Jesus was a social activist who was fearless of those 
in power, and did not hesitate to expose their hypocrisy and corruption. 

How far will the churches in today’s Pacific follow his footsteps? 

Another person who threw out a challenge to the Churches in the Pacific was 
Dr Manfred Ernst (1994:287). From his research on the churches in the Pacific 
he concluded: 

1. The historic mainline churches ... must develop a critical conscience 
for society, relate themselves creatively to the existent power structures 
and participate in the struggle for a truly democratic model of society. 

2. In the present situation the mainline churches are not over-politicised, 
as conservative opponents argue, but under-politicised. This is related 
to a lack of vision and has kept the churches too long in a role of 
passive spectators of an increasingly unjust socio-political order. 

3. In the centre of any vision should be the poor, the exploited, the 
marginal, those in need, those without voice and power. 
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Do we have the courage to take seriously those challenges of Siwatibau and 
Manfred? 

Is it possible that the churches in the Pacific can be accused of 
cowardly silence or even compliance, in the face of abuse of power by 
those who wield it in our countries? 

A lack of vision has kept the churches too long in a role of passive 
spectators of an increasingly unjust socio-political order. 

But, most of all, do we have the courage to be challenged by the ‘dangerous 
memory’ of the Jesus of the gospels who calls us to make our world the way 
his Father wants it to be - the Kingdom of God? 

The following words of Julius Nyerere (President of Tanzania) spoken in 
Maryknoll, New York in 1970 could well be addressed to us today in the 
Pacific: 

Until quite recently the Church has been silent on the great issues of 
people in society, or even sided with those whose exclusive concern 
was their own power and accumulation of riches. Even now the most 
usual practice of the Church is the upholding of the established order 
- regardless of its implications. It is this practice which we now have 
to change ... If the Church is not part of our poverty and part of our 
struggle against poverty and injustice, then it is not part of us. Unless 
the Church, its members and its organisations express God’s love for 
his people by involvement and leadership in constructive protests 
against the present conditions of mankind, then it will become 
identified with injustice and persecution. If this happens, it will die 
and, humanly speaking, it will deserve to die. 


4. The Dangerous Memory of Jesus 

In his writings the German theologian, Johannes Metz, constandy reminded 
his readers of ‘the dangerous memory of Jesus’ and said that, if we want 
to follow in his footsteps, we also are called to challenge the injustices of 
the societies in which we live. In the tradition of Metz, Diarmuid O’Murchu 
(2011:7-8) writes: 
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Jesus did not fit into the conventional culture of his day. He questioned 
many of its core beliefs. He sought to empower the oppressed and he 
paid the ultimate price for living this way. Yet 2000 years of tradition has 
replaced this Jesus with the image of a triumphant resurrected Lord, a 
holy religious preacher and a redeemer who shed his blood to save us, 
rather than the prophetic rebel who changed the course of history . 

. . The Christian message is much bigger, deeper and more challenging 
than our churches are proclaiming. 

Over the years the central message of Jesus has been over-complicated by 
theologians, over-spiritualised by the pious, and tamed by the rich and powerful 
to suit their comfort. Consequently the powerful message has been obscured 
and the expected repercussions of the message on this world have been replaced 
with other-worldly and individual spiritual considerations. The centrality of the 
poor in the message and mission of Jesus and his tough words about the rich 
and their wealth have been tamed and watered down to make the ‘dangerous' 
message of Jesus acceptable and harmless. 

Chris Marshall (2005:51) writes: 

Jesus was not just a spiritual teacher with litde interest in politics or social 
change. A non-political Jesus has been a basic tenet of both popular piety 
and much Christian scholarship for a long time. In this understanding 
Jesus came as a saviour, not a social activist. He proclaimed a spiritual 
kingdom not an earthly kingdom. He was concerned with the salvation 
of souls not the transformation of society. He called for personal 
holiness, not political change. Scholars and preachers alike have almost 
totally divorced Jesus from the concrete justice issues of his day (and 
therefore our day too). But it is not really possible to isolate Jesus from 
the social and political issues of his time. If God's kingdom has nothing 
to do with the kingdoms of this world, why did the political rulers of 
this world destroy Jesus? (Cf. John 18:36—37) 

The Kingdom of God as preached by Jesus demands that we challenge and 
change the world of our time so that it becomes more just, more compassionate, 
more forgiving and more inclusive. Jesus is our way, our truth and our life, our 
saviour who shed his blood for us and died on the cross BUT he is also the 
one who calls us to be committed to the up-building of the Kingdom of God 
— making our world the way God wants it to be. 
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Some years ago Bishop Patelisio Finau wrote: 

I think there are many heavenly Christians’ in the Pacific and not 
enough Christians concerned with the real matters of this world and 
justice. No wonder Karl Marx described the Church he knew as ‘the 
opium of the people’. The Church talked sweet nothings to the pious 
and, like the ostrich, buried its head in the sand while the world went to 
hell around it. The Churches can dope people into passivity accepting 
the corruption and abuses of the powerful. . . Let us not domesticate 
the prophets nor tame the Gospel. 

Christianity was brought to the Pacific over 180 years ago by missionaries 
from Europe. They brought with them a devotional model of Christianity. 
Today there are many Christians in the Pacific. In fact we could say that in 
one sense we have a very Christian Pacific. Many Churches have been built 
and people are regular church-goers. They pray, sing beautiful hymns and read 
their Bibles. Yet, by and large, it is not a Christianity that sees itself called to be 
involved in the building of the Kingdom and all the challenges that involves. 
In fact we seem to have settled for a comfortable hymn-singing, Bible-reading, 
church-going Christianity that seems to perpetuate privilege, ignores poverty, 
injustice and corruption, and supports the way things are. Moreover, the new 
'Pentecostal/charismatic’ Churches are also perpetuating an individualistic 
devotional Christianity (Ernst, 1994; Barr, 1998). 

However, our Christian faith is not simply a matter of accepting Jesus as our 
personal Saviour, reading our Bibles, praying, going to Church, feeling the 
Spirit, singing emotional hymns and perhaps talking in tongues. It is not a 
matter of 'feeling good’ and living on religious emotional highs. The following 
of Jesus is a call to conversion, which affects every aspect of our personal 
and social lives. Conversion is a call to follow Jesus, to learn to have his mind 
and heart, to take seriously what he took seriously, to make his priorities our 
priorities, to take up our cross every day to follow him, to fight for social 
justice and to be enthusiastic to help up-build the Kingdom of God in our 
world today. 

Conversion means a change of heart, a questioning of prevailing cultural values 
and a change of behaviour. We are not just called as individuals to follow Jesus. 
Rather we are called into the community of the Church to become involved 



in a co mmunal struggle to transform our world into the Kingdom of God. 
Despite our denominational differences, Ecumenism calls us to join together 
and struggle together to make the Kingdom of God a reality in our world 
today. Such a vision should inspire us all - especially our young people. 


5. The Prophetic Role of the Church 

In most countries of the world today there is a recognised separation of church 
and state. Both are autonomous and one is not subject to the control of the 
other. Society is said to be secularised. However, this secularisation of society 
has given rise to two different interpretations and reactions. 

Some see the church as having no role to play in the development of this 
world. They think that the Church should be concerned only with ‘spiritual’ 
things and ‘other-worldly salvation’ - not with the economic, political and 
social decisions of this world. Religion (they say) should be just a private matter 
for individuals. Its concern should not be with this world but with the world 
to come. Some may even say that this world is evil and that Christians should 
have nothing to do with it. 

Others, however, react to this ‘privatisation’ of religion - to the narrowing 
down of r eligi on merely to the inner life of the private individual. They say that 
r eligi on must always be personal but not private. They stress that our Christian 
faith cannot remain aloof from what happens in this world and that Christians 
must exert an influence in the social, economic and political areas of their 
societies. Our Christian faith must help to enlighten and direct our existence on 
earth. We cannot separate faith and life. Because politics, the economy, culture, 
and religion are all part of life, we cannot dissociate faith and the economy, 
faith and culture, faith and politics. 


It should be clear that the church does not seek to be involved in politics in 
the sense that it promotes a particular political party or political platform. But, 
if it is to fulfil its prophetic role, it must be ‘political’ in the sense that it brings 
the message and values of the gospel to this world today. This message cannot 
be divorced from the economic, social and political dimensions of a particular 
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historical situation and the challenges and demands that arise from it. 

It would be naive to think that the church must support any government s im ply 
because it happens to be in power. Those who use Romans 13 to uphold 
the status quo misunderstand Paul’s meaning and the total message of the 
scriptures (as Rev. Paula Niukula explains in his booklet, “The Three Pillars”). 
It is incumbent upon the church in its prophetic role to hold up to the scrutiny 
of the gospel and the values of the Kingdom any government or regime in 
which it finds itself and under which its children must live, and to evaluate 
and, if necessary, criticise the actions and policies of that government. As 
many have said, the Church must be the conscience of society. 

John Yoder (1972) notes: ‘The Kingdom of God as envisaged by Jesus involves 
a visible socio political-economic restructuring of relations among the people 
of God’. Hence the Church in every age must take the world seriously and 
involve itself in the problems of the world in the name of the Kingdom. This 
world must be the place of our activity as Christians. 

The Kingdom was the central message of Jesus’ preaching and the great 
enthusiasm of his life. It is what he lived for and what he died for. Yet, for many 
of us, the Kingdom is something vague and distant, something irrelevant to 
what we live for, pray for and work for. We need a wake-up call. As followers 
of Jesus we need to place the Kingdom at the centre of our lives, at the centre 
of our prayer and at the centre of our entire ministry. The message of Jesus 
about the Kingdom of God and its implications must be spoken again in 
every age - including our own. It must address the needs and the problems 
faced by the people of this time. The message must be shaped by the message 
Jesus preached to his contemporaries but it must be new in the sense that it 
addresses this situation today. It is about how God would see the situation 
now and what he wants done now (Nolan, 1988:16 f£; also Nolan, 1977:139— 
141). How is the dream of God for our world to be expressed in terms our 
contemporaries will understand? 

Statements of the World Council of Churches and the Encyclical letters of 
various Popes (especially over the last 120 years) as well as statements from 
various local Churches have constantly addressed issues of social justice in an 
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industrialised, modernised and globalised world. They establish the right and 
the duty of the Churches to speak out on issues of social concern. Statements 
have been made about economic issues, racism and discrimination, war, wages, 
workers’ rights, poverty and inequality, care for the environment and so on. 
These statements suggest what the Kingdom of God (as preached by Jesus) 
requires in the current conditions of our modern world. They contextualise 
what Jesus’ original message should mean for us today. 

What are the ‘signs of the times’, the key social justice issues that should be 
demanding our attention in the Pacific today and about which we should be 
speaking out? What of stewardship of our resources, global warming and the 
resetdement of populations due to rising sea levels? What of violence against 
women and children? What of corruption, greed, racism, poverty and growing 
inequality, issues of self-determination? What of mining and the implications 
of the rape of our resources for quick economic gain? 

While we continue to have internal theological dialogue within our Churches 
in a spirit of ecumenism, we must never forget that our primary focus must be 
the people of God and the problems they face in our world today. In a spirit 
of ecumenism we should come together, read the signs of our times and speak 
out together on issues of importance facing the people of our Pacific Island 
societies. The Churches worldwide and in the Pacific should be known not only 
for their attitudes towards sexual issues such as homosexuality, gay marriage 
and prostitution but for their compassion towards the victims of HIY AIDs, 
their defence of the dignity of women, and their efforts to strengthen marriage 
and family life. They should be at the forefront of the fight against growing 
poverty and inequality, the exploitation of workers and the domination of 
powerful business interests. They must be with the people - young and old, 
rich and poor, saint and sinner - as Jesus was, and know the problems and 
difficulties they face and be willing to accompany them in the struggle for a 
more just society and a better quality of life. 

We have some powerful examples of Christian leaders from various Christian 
denominations who have been at the forefront of the struggle against various 
forms of injustice: 
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Dietrich Bonhoeffer (Lutheran) who challenged Hitler in Nazi 
Germany 

• Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr (Baptist) who led the struggle for Civil 

Rights in the United States 

Archbishop Desmond Tutu (Anglican) who was outspoken in the 
struggle against apartheid in South Africa 

Archbishop Oscar Romero (Catholic) who became the voice of the 
poor in El Salvador. 

They all bore wounds because of the struggle but, as Rev. Alan Boesak 
(another Lutheran) once said: When we come before God to be judged, God 
will ask us: ‘Where are your wounds?” And if we say we have no wounds, God 
will ask: ‘Was there nothing worth striving for?”’ 

We need to build up ecumenical solidarity among the Churches in the Pacific 
— a solidarity based on respect and understanding that urges us to combined 
action on behalf of greater justice for our people. Our Christian Churches 
should give a public, visible sign of unity on the great issues affecting the 
lives of our people. We should stand together and speak out together strongly 
and fearlessly following the example of Jesus himself. Can we join together 
in solidarity and regularly issue a common statement on a pressing issue of 
social justice? And could we ask the office of the Fiji Council of Churches 
to provide our Churches with professional training on social justice and the 
process of social analysis? Can we formulate liturgies around key social justice 
issues and study guides that help us to understand better Jesus’ message about 
the Kingdom of God? This world is the place where we must live out our 
Christian faith. This world is the place where we must work to up-build the 
Kingdom of God as preached by Jesus. 


6. Some Questions 

Are the Churches in the Pacific seriously addressing the profound 
social and economic changes that have swept the Pacific in recent 
years? 

Do our Churches analyse and seek to address the root causes of the 
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problems faced by the people in their daily lives? 

• Are we willing to address not only the issue of global warming but 
also issues of injustice, inequality, poverty, corruption and the 
misuse of power or do we say these are not our concern? 

• Have we reflected seriously on the model of Christianity we have 
inherited and the message we are preaching to see if it truly reflects 
the dangerous and challenging message of the Kingdom, which 
Jesus preached? 

• Are the poor, the outcasts and so-called ‘sinners’ of society a priority 
for us as they were for Jesus? 

• Are we so involved in narrow ‘spiritual’ and ‘churchy’ concerns that 
we fail to address the problems and injustices of the world around 
us? 

• Is it possible that the Churches could also be seen as one of the 
oppressive structures in society? Do we help to lift people out of 
poverty or place an extra burden on the poor? 

• Do we empower our people or do we keep them obedient and 
submissive to the powers that be (and so make religion the ‘opium’ 
of the people)? 

• Is it possible that the churches in the Pacific can be accused of 
cowardly silence or even compliance, in the face of abuse of power 
by those who wield it in our countries? (S. Siwatibau) 

• Has a lack of vision kept the churches too long in a role of passive 
spectators of an increasingly unjust socio-political order. (M. Ernst) 


7. Charity and Justice 

The Church has always had a reputation for working for the poor in society 
and Christians readily accepted this obligation without question. However, the 
demand that Christians should also struggle for justice in society has not always 
been so readily accepted by all. As W Sloan Coffin expressed it: ‘Many in the 
Church vasdy prefer charity which in no way affects the status quo, to justice 
which immediately leads to political confrontation’. Also Dom Helder Camara 
declared that working for the poor is acceptable but working to change the 
unjust structures in society is suspect: ‘The rich are prepared to talk about 

tw 
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charity; but woe betide those who talk of justice, rights and structural change’. 
A ‘ministry of mercy’ is welcomed but not a ‘ministry for justice’. 

Social Justice demands that we, as Christians, fight against the structural 
injustices that we have allowed to be built into the fabric of our societies - 
things like racism, patriarchy and discrimination against women, oppressive 
religious discrimination, economic systems that benefit the few at the expense 
of the many and so create glaring inequality, unjust wages and the exploitation 
of workers. The Bible constantly reminds us that the God of Justice demands 
that justice is done particularly to the poor and needy in society - ‘the widows, 
the orphans and the immigrants in the land’. 

In his famous book, A. Theory of Justice (1971) John Rawls writes: 

The condition of the least privileged in society is an excellent 
touchstone of justice in any society. In other words a good way to 
measure a just society is to examine not what is happening to people 
at the top of the ladder but rather what is happening to people at the 
bottom of the ladder. The ultimate test of any nation is how it treats 
its poorest, most vulnerable and disadvantaged people. A just society 
must be one that cares for the wellbeing of all - not just a few. The 
economic system it adopts must work for the good of all — not just for 
some to the detriment of others. 

Jesus shows us by his example that the condition of the poorest people in 
our societies should be of vital concern to us, his followers today, if we want 
to build a just society. We cannot claim to be following Jesus if the poor and 
ordinary people are not a priority for us. As Jim Wallis (1980) wrote: 

Jesus’ relationship with the poor shows us that the Christian point 
of view must be that of those at the bottom. Their rights and needs 
should be the most determinative element of the Church’s political 
stance. 

And Monika Hellwig (1984) states: 

The task of the churches is at all times to protest against injustice, to 
challenge what is inhuman, and to side with the poor and oppressed. 

We cannot claim to know God if we are not committed to struggling for 
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justice. Injustice breaks the heart of God and demands our active response. 
Isaiah (59:12-17) says that God is outraged not only by the existence of 
injustice but by the failure of anyone to do anything about it. Once we begin to 
see the world and its brokenness through the eyes of God we too will begin to 
share God’s anger and be moved to struggle for greater justice and work with 
God to bring about a more just and compassionate world. Consequently, as the 
Ecumenical Affirmation Mission and Evangelism (1986) stated, it is imperative 
that, in the midst of so many powerful voices in the modern world, the Church 
must become the conscience of society in the name of the gospel and the voice 
of the poor and oppressed in the presence of the powers that be. The Church 
must stand up for social justice and learn ‘how to speak to the ear of the King’ 
on the people’s behalf. The Church must claim the right and duty to exist 
publicly and visibly and to address itself openly to issues of human concern. 


Conclusion 

Micah told us that God wants us to struggle for justice, to love our brothers 
and sisters tenderly and always to walk hand-in-hand with our God. His words 
provide a wonderful guideline for Christians today. 

Jesus is our example par excellence in carrying out this demand of Micah. 
He lived in an intimate loving relationship with Abba his Father. He showed 
great love and compassion for everyone - especially the poor, the sick and the 
marginalised. And he spoke out fearlessly for greater justice in his society. 

Like Jesus, Christians today must combine a life of daily prayer with awareness 
of the world around them. They must reach out to all with love and compassion 
and struggle for greater justice in society so that we help to build up the 
Kingdom of God and so make the world the way God wants it to be for his 
children in the Pacific. St John tells us that ‘God is love’ and we know that 
Justice is an important aspect of love. Hence we cannot claim to really know 
God if we are not committed to doing justice. 
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Notes 


1 Rosemary Radford Ruether (1981:16) says that Jesus saw it was lust for 
power, wealth and prestige that caused so much social oppression: 

Jesus’ critique of social oppression is directed primarily against the 
elites of his own community. These include the political elites, Herod 
and his family; the land-holding nobility who reduced the peasants to 
indentured servants; and the religious elites who used the temple and 
the Law to lord it over the unwashed, uneducated and outcast. 

2 Jesus says, ‘I must preach the message of the Kingdom of God for that is 
why the Father sent me’. And in Luke 4:16 he announces his mission in terms 
of preaching good news to the poor, liberating captives, bringing sight to the 
blind and announcing a time of Jubilee. Then when he is about to leave this 
earth he says: As the Father sent me, so I am sending you’. Are we faithfully 
committed to continuing the mission of Jesus? 
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The biblical and theological imperatives 
of self-determination and their 
implications for the mission 
of the church 

A Presentation at the 10 th General Assembly of the 
Pacific Conference of Churches 
Honiara, Solomon Islands, March, 2013 





Webster’s International Dictionary 1 defines self- 
determination as: 

1. ‘determination of one’s acts or states by oneself 
without external compulsion’ 

2. ‘the right of a people to decide its future 
political status (as with respect to form of 
government or independence)‘. 

The Free Dictionary 2 on internet adds a third definition as 
follows: 

3. ‘government of a political unit by its own people’. 

The concept of self-determination, we note, may be applied 
at two levels - at the group level and at that of the individual. 
As a lay person I wish to lead our examination of this topic 
by posing a series of questions to you as church leaders, 
theologians and biblical scholars. 


Suliana Siwatibau 
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as well as organisational 
management and 
governance. 
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A follower of the 
Christian religion 
with membership of 
the Methodist Church 
of Fiji and Kotuma. 
First association with 
the PCC was through 
the Nuclear Free and 
Independent Pacific 
Movement which began 
in Fiji as the Atom 
Committee — Against 
Tests on Mururoa. 
Advocated on 
behalf of the Pacific 
in international 
forums on issues 
of environment 
protection, 
independence and 
justice. 

Currently retired and 
spend time mostly as a 
volunteer for a number 
of NGOs including, 
Nature Fiji / 
MareqetiViti - a Fiji 
national environmental 
organisation; 

Inte faith Search Fiji 
— a coming together 
of different faith 
groups to increase 
understanding; and 
Dialogue Fiji — a local 
Fiji movement that 
has been promoting 
dialogue amongst the 
people of Fiji. 


Why is the Pacific Conference of Churches (PCC) as an 
organisation of Christian Churches concerned with self- 
determination with regard to political independence of 
groups of people in the Pacific? 

When Jesus walked the earth he was a member of a colonised 
people. He lived in a territory of Rome. He understood the 
difficult situation his people had to face daily, as they had to fulfil 
on the one hand, the legislated requirements as mandated by 
Rome and on the other hand, their own religiously sanctioned 
obligations as Jewish people. For example, they were subject 
to two systems of taxation that particularly impoverished the 
poorer classes, who were in the main the small rural farmers. 
We learn from biblical accounts of the time that Rome 
imposed its own taxes, which tax collectors demanded from 
the people (being sure to include extra profit for themselves 
on the side). This was additional to the Jews' own tithing 
system, which was a requirement of their holy law. According 
to an account by Marcus J. Borg, together the two regimes 
demanded about 35% of a farmer's total income. 3 This, Borg 
noted, was too severe for many, who had no alternative but 
to give up their land and become landless/(creating) growing 
numbers of landless day labourers, widespread emigration, 
and a social class of robbers and beggars'. 

Living as they did and dealing with the onerous demands of 
two parallel systems can be seen as somewhat similar to what 
we have to face as Pacific islanders today. We have to deal daily 
with conflicting demands of modern governance institutions 
and our traditional customary obligations to our communities. 

During his time on earth Jesus was fully aware of the cruel 
Roman domination of his people. Accounts of the history 
of his time indicate that there were movements pushing for 
liberation from Rome and occasionally flaring into violence. 


\V\ 
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Yet Jesus was not so much concerned with the movement for independence 
in his society as he was with the daily struggles of ordinary people and their 
spiritual development. He healed the sick, fed the hungry and taught people 
on right conduct with each other and with God. 

Should the churches therefore restrict their concerns to similar issues of social 
development, such as our increasing poverty levels, threats to food security, 
increasing obesity and non-communicable (aka lifestyle) diseases, and not 
worry about political independence? 

I wish to present a rapid overview of our context in the Pacific with regard to 
our various situations of political self-determination and then put forth some 
suggestions as to how the churches might identify their role in response to 
biblical imperatives. 

Table 1 presents a summary of some major indicators of the status of 
development of our countries. This displays the country (column 1), its 
population (column 2), its system of governance (column 3), the GDP/capita 
(column 4) and the Human Development Index where available (column 5). 
Please note the following interesting facts: 

1. Apart from Papua New Guinea, with a population estimated at 
just over 7 million, no country has a population of one million or 
more. Populations range from about 50 for Pitcairn to over 868,000 
for Fiji. We are very small nations in the world economy and the 
majority of us do not have many resources to fetch us substantial 
income on the world market. So like the poorer farmers in Jesus’ 
time we shall continue to struggle as marginal players in the world 
economy. 

2. Of our 22 countries, nine (9) are politically fully independent, five (5) 
are partially independent in that they have remained in some sort of 
agreed association with an external nation, and eight (8) have remained 
as territories dependent on an external power. 
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3. 


When we peruse column 4 on GDP/capita we note that the dependent 
territories have much higher levels than others. In fact all five (5) 
countries with more than US$10,000 GDP/capita are dependent or 
non—self governing territories. 

Does this mean that issues of people’s social welfare, which were of central 
concern to Jesus, have been better addressed in politically non-independent 
countries than in those who have gained self-determination? 

Column five of Table 1 records the countries’ Human Development Index 
(HDI) developed by the United Nations 4 to supplement the usual indicators 
of economic development of a country. The HDI is an attempt to capture 
something about the total well-being of a people. Its focus is on people rather 
than on the economic performance of a country: productivity and profit do 
not equate with happiness or well-being. 

We note that of the countries for which HDI are available, only Palau and 
Tonga have achieved a high level of human development. Four countries’ 
achievements are rated medium on the global scale while three countries 
have achieved only low levels of human development. Palau has remained in 
free association with the US. All three countries with a low HDI have gained 
complete self-determination. Again we must ask whether self-determination 
helps our small countries address our people’s social development needs, which 
Jesus busied himself addressing while on earth. 
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Table 1 Selected national indicators of development of Pacific Islands 




(year) 


1. American 69,540 (2011) US Territory 

Samoa 



2. Cook Is. 17,794 (2011) Parliamentary 


6. Guam 


7. Kiribati 


8. Marshall 
Is. 


9.CNMI 
(C’wealth of 
North’n 
Mariana Is.) 


10. Nauru 


11. New 
Caledonia 


12. Niue 



868,406 

( 2011 ) 




Parliamentary 14,623 

democracy, associated (2009) 
with NZ 


Interim government 
installed by Military 
and President but 
moving towards 
democracy 


Dependent Territory 
of France 


111,542 (2011) Democratic Republic 2,664 
in Free Association 
with US 


US Territory 


103,070 Parliamentary 1,592 

(2010)_Democratic Republic (2011) 


68,000 Democratic Republic 2,900 

(2009e) in Free Association 

with US 


61,174 (2011) Democratic Republic, 12,000 
US Island Territory 
with Commonwealth 
_ status 


9,378 (2011e) Democratic Republic 2,500 
_ (2006) 


French Territory 


1,398 (2009) 


Parliamentary 
democracy, associated 
with NZ 


Human 


ment 


Index 


0.669 

(medium) 


0.614 

(medium) 


0.515 (low) 
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Table 1 Selected national indicators of development of Pacific Islands 
Countries (Cont’d) 





Governance 


/ ' “.. * jpp | 


Human 


B. Palau 


14. Pitcairn 
Is. 


15. PNG 


16. Samoa 


17. Solomon 
Is. 


18. Tokelau 


19. Tonga 


20. Tuvalu 


20,956 (2011e) Parliamentary 
democracy, 
associated with US 


British territory 


~7.0M (2012e) Parliamentary 

democracy under 
constitutional 
monarchy 



1,900 

(2011e) 



Parliamentary 
democracy under 
constitutional 
monarchy 


NZ Territory 


103,036 (2011) Parliamentary 
constitutional 



monarchy 


Parliamentary 
democracy under 
constitutional 
monarchy_ 


21. Vanuatu 1243,304(2008) 


22. Wallis & 
Futuna 


15,289(2009) I French Territory 


0.466 (low) 



0.510 (low) 
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Sources: www.spc.int/prism/... downloaded 19/02/2013; www.undp.org/ 
en/media/hdi ... downloaded 19/02/2013; wwwen.wikipedia.org/wiki ... 
downloaded 19/02/2013. 


Notes: e — estimate; All GDP/capita values are in US Dollars. 

To get some indication of our people’s general social well-being let us look at 
some key indicators available for our countries. Life expectancy at birth is a 
generally accepted indicator for a people’s health while infant mortality under 
one year of age may be used to indicate the general health of mothers and 
babies. The statistics on Primary education indicate the achievement of basic 
levels of skills and knowledge necessary for dealing with issues of the modern 
world. These statistics are presented in Table 2 below. Countries in Table 2 are 
all politically independent and are included in the HDI world list. They are no 
longer directly under colonial rule. Where they remain associated with a past 
colonial power it is by their free choice. 


If political independence were to be a path to improved social life for our 
countries these nations should show it in their social indices. 





PACIFIC CONFtflENC E OF CHURCHES 10TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY; 


m § o, 


A [ meeting session at 
the 10 th PCC General 
Assembly in Honiara, 
2013. (Sources: 
http / / www.google. 
com / search / image / 
pccgeneralassembly 
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Table 2 S ummar y of major social indicators of Pacific Islands Countries 
with HDI ratings 


Country 

Government 
(year of 
independence) 

life 

Expec¬ 

tancy 

Infant 

Mortalit 

yper 

1000 live 
births 

Primary 

school 

attendance 

Boys Girls 

(B) (G) 

HDI 

and 

rating in 

the 

world 

1. Fiji 

Interim 
government 
installed by 
Military and 
President but 
moving towards 
democracy, 
pending 
election. 

(1970) 

69.2 yrs 

15.2 

(2009) 

51.9% 

(B) 

48.1% 

(G) 

0.688 

ranked 

100 

Medium 

level 

2.FSM 

Democratic 
Republic Free 
Association with 
US (1986) 

1 

40(2000) 

Over 100% 
Enrolment 

0.636 

ranked 

116 

Medium 

level 

3. 

Kiribati 

Parliamentary 
Democratic 
Republic (1979) 

68.1 yrs 

43(2000) 

100% 

enrolment 

0.624 

ranked 

122 

Low level 

4. Palau 

Democratic 

Rep. Assoc. US 
(1994) 

71.8 

YRS 

15.3 

96.44% 

Attendance 

0.782 

ranked 

49 

High 

level 


fH, 
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Table 2 Summary of major social indicators of Pacific Islands Countries 
with HDI ratings, (cont’d) 


Country 

Government 
(year of 
independence) 

Life 

Expec 

-tancy 

: .'C. 


Primary 

school 

attendance 
Boys Girls 
(B) (G) 

HDI 
and 
rating 
in the 

world 

5. PNG 

Parliament 

Democracy 

under 

Constitutional 
Monarchy (1975) 

62.8yrs 

64(2001) 

54.6 

% 

(B) 

45.4% 

(G) 

0.475 

ranked 

153 

Low 

level 

6. Samoa 

Parliamentary 

Democratic 

Rep. (1962) 

72.4yrs 

28.72 

52.3% 

(B) 

47.7% 

(G) 

0.688 

ranked 

99 

Medium 

level 

7. 

Solomon 

Is. 

Parliament 

Democracy 

under 

Constitutional 
Monarchy (1978) 

67.9yrs 


66% attendance 

0.567 

ranked 

142 

Low 

level 

8. Tonga 

Parliamentary 

Const. 

Monarchy (N/A 
- never fully 
colonized) 



Attendance 

111.2% 

0.704 

ranked 

90 

High 

level 

9. 

Vanuatu 

Parliamentary 
Democratic 
Republic (1980) 

71yrs 

12 

Over 80% 
Attendance 

0.617 

ranked 

125 

Medium 

level 

































Sources: www.spc.int/prism/... downloaded 19/02/2013; www.undp.org/ 
en/media/hdi ... downloaded 19/02/2013; www.en.wikipedia.org/wiki ... 

downloaded 19/02/2013. 

All the countries, except Fiji, are governed by democratic rule but have been 
independent over varying lengths of time (column 2). Their social development 
indicators vary quite significandy in life expectancy at birth (column 3), rate of 
infant mortality (column 4), participation in primary education (column 5) and 
in HDI ranking (column 6). Note the attendance of girls in primary schools is 
slightly less than boys in all countries where the information is available. 

We see that there seems to be no clear relationship between a people’s self- 
determination and increased human development. Of the two countries who 
have achieved high levels of human development, Tonga has never really been 
colonised but can be regarded as a fledgling democracy within a constitutional 
monarchy, while Palau achieved self-determination only in 1994 and is the 
youngest of them all in terms of self-government. It remains in free association 
with the USA.. 

This brings me to the next set of questions: What does self-determination 
mean in practice? Does democracy equate with self-determination? 
What does human development mean for the churches? Is it the same as 
our governments’ measure? 

The biblical story of Israel in Exodus indicates that it was only after several 
generations of prosperity in Egypt, followed by hard slavery, that the Israelites 
finally cried out to God for delivery. God remembered his covenant with 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and sent Moses to lead them through what was to be 
their 40-year journey in the desert to settle in their promised land of Canaan. 
On the way God gave them instructions, through Moses, on details of law and 
rules of worship as well as personal conduct to govern relationships, so that 
they would be ready to govern themselves well as a nation. This biblical story 
of a journey to self-determination gives guidance on necessary requirements 
for self-determination. According to this biblical account these include: 

• settlement on a distinct piece of land 

• regulation on relationships - human to God and human to human, as 
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summarised in the Ten Commandments 

• community life that enhances social well-being, such as the command to 
feed the poor 

• relationship with nature, such as the rule to care for catde, even those 
belonging to one’s enemies 

• instructions on proper conduct with respect to their physical, moral and 
spiritual life, as detailed in Leviticus and Numbers. 

However, although the Israelites were freed from slavery they quickly fell 
under a series of kings through a system of monarchies as was common 
at that time. The full-blown idea of self-determination arrived much more 
recendy into international law, in the wake of the First World War 5 and became 
widely accepted by the 1960s to comprise two forms: 

• Internal self-determination, when the right of a people to govern 
themselves is respected by the mother state, and the people concerned are 
contented to stay within the mother state. 

• External self-determination, when the people concerned wish to become 
an independent nation separate from the mother state. 

We have situations in our Pacific Islands countries where one or the other can 
apply. Some of our independent countries have minority groups with little or 
no voice in national affairs. Where democratic rule is based on decisions by 
the majority, the voices of minorities where they dissent are often ignored. As 
a result some minority groups have from time to time expressed their desire 
for self-determination. They include, for example, Rotuma in Fiji, Banaba 
in Kiribati, Bougainville in Papua New Guinea and Malekula in Vanuatu. 
These could gain internal self-determination, as has happened in the case of 
Bougainville. 

We also have countries that have remained territories of external powers and 
who have continued to struggle for decades to gain full self-determination 
through political independence. They include West Papua, the French 
territories of New Caledonia or Kanaky, and French Polynesia or Ma‘ohi Nui, 
for example. 
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What is the calling of the churches with respect to self-determination? 
Why should the churches be interested in these struggles? 

I wish to suggest that the biblical imperative for the Christian churches in this 
regard is contained in the two greatest teachings of the Bible: 

Mark 12: 28 -31: One of the scribes who had listened to them debating 
and observed how well Jesus had answered them, now came up and put 
a question to him. Which is the first of all the commandments?’Jesus 
replied, 'This is the first: Listen, Israel, the Lord our God is the one 
Lord, and you must love the Lord your God with all your heart, 
with all your soul, with all your mind and with all your strength. 

The second is this: You must love your neighbour as yourself. There 
is no commandment greater than these’. (The Jerusalem Bible) 

What does the imperative to love God mean in practice? How does it 
guide our action with respect to self-determination? 

The Genesis account of creation states that ‘God created human beings 
making them to be like himself. He created them male and female‘ 
(Genesis 1: 27, Good News Bible). From the beginning, God created all 
humans, man or woman, as equal and in likeness to himself. To love God is 
to love all human beings equally as created in the image of God. All have the 
divine spark within them. This means the colonised and the coloniser equally. 
To love God with all our heart, with all our soul, with all our mind and with 
all our strength is a demanding command to apply. How should the church 
apply such a teaching in a situation like Ma'ohi Nui or West Papua or Kanaky 
for example? God loves all people on both sides of the divide. How does the 
church apply Jesus’ teachings of Love your enemies and Do good to them that 
persecute you? 

The modern church is truly challenged by this command of Jesus because 
modern scientific studies in a variety of disciplines have discovered the unity 
of humanity and all of creation through what is known as the Unified Field. 6 
Modern science has shown that at the most basic level we are all one. Fr Barr 
in a small booklet on prayer 7 commented on the Lord’s Prayer, which opens 
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with the two simple words ‘Our Father’. Through those two simple words 
Jesus teaches and reminds us that we are all brothers and sisters and childr en 
of the same ‘father’ God. 

When preparing this talk I consulted a few biographies of Jesus. 8 In none 
of them did I read any suggestion that Jesus incited the people against the 
colonising power of Rome in agitation for independence. Rather - as so 
clearly described in Marcus Borg’s account 3 - Jesus came to transform his 
society from within, through changing individuals at their deepest levels of 
consciousness. He did not teach to change people’s situation from without 
through ousting the colonising Roman Empire. Whether a people have 
gained political self-determination or not, the church has an abiding role of 
transformation addressed at changing the individual person from within. 

It is clear from biblical accounts that Jesus lived among ordinary people in a 
colonised impoverished country but did not promote accumulation of wealth 
as an answer. Rather, he spurned material wealth and taught against an external 
show of generous giving that did not emanate from the heart. He taught in 
order to transform the person and thereby transform society. He was a Spirit- 
filled person and a teacher for a new way of life. Moreover, he lived the way 
of life that he taught. He lived in fulfilment of the two greatest teachings of 
the Bible as quoted from the Gospel of Mark, to love God and to love one’s 
neighbour as one’s self. 

So whether a church is situated in a colonised society or in a society of 
the colonisers, or in a politically independent nation, it has to identify with 
the people and their struggles. Its role has to be the transformation of the 
individual person as the means for the final transformation of society. If the 
struggle of the people it serves is for political independence, it identifies with 
the struggle but with an approach that seeks to transform both the coloniser 
and the colonised in a relationship built on the way of Jesus. 
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What is the way of Jesus? 

When our Pacific Islands countries gain political independence, social 
conditions do not necessarily improve for society as a whole, as we see in Table 
2. Our value systems have not changed much. In some aspects we still remain 
colonised because we continue to embrace the values of our colonisers. This 
could be at the cost of more socially beneficial values of our own culture. 
In other aspects we have held fast to our traditional values in our concern to 
conserve our threatened cultures. Some of these traditional values may not be 
beneficial for our societies but we insist on their preservation, without much 
question. 

As in the Jewish society at the time of Jesus, demands of two different cultures 
take a toll on the poorer members of society, creating an increasing proportion 
of people below the poverty line in our countries. Rising levels of poverty have 
raised concerns of many development organisations that work in the Pacific. 
According to a World Bank report, 9 the oudook for Pacific Islands Countries 
is bleak. One in three persons lives in poverty. We have some of the most aid- 
dependent communities on earth. These mostly result from our smallness, our 
isolation, our low economic density, and our small markets. According to an 
IMF report, since thel980s per capita incomes of our neighbouring East Asian 
Countries have increased 650% while for us in the Pacific the increase over the 
same period has been only 37%. 10 This is equivalent to saying that for every $1 
we gained, they gained about $18. 


From societies that traditionally had in-built mechanisms for sharing wealth, 
we now increasingly value its accumulation, which is usually in the hands 
of fewer and fewer people. Hence the distribution of wealth in our Pacific 
societies is becoming increasingly inequitable. We see the rich getting richer 
and the poor getting poorer. We see growing differences between urban and 
rural, between educated and less educated, between employers and employees 
and even between families within villages and siblings within families. We used 
to look after widows in our villages, where their gardens were cared for and 
food supply ensured by the rest of the extended family or the village. When a 
person moved in from outside to join the village, whether he be originally from 
the village or not, the village would get together to establish his food garden 
and maybe help build his home. 
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Now in many parts of Fiji such caring community practices no longer exist. 

Do the churches see a role for themselves in such mundane matters of 
local community welfare? 

Caring for needy members of the village or of society is an expression of our 
acknowledgment of the commonality of all humans as children of God. But 
the needy members of our societies are more than just those with physical 
needs for food and shelter. The needy include women who are abused or 
treated as inferior and restricted from important decisions that will have 
a major effect on them and their families and their societies. The growing 
violence against women in our societies indicates the lack of respect for them 
as equals with men. 

The needy include children who are made to feel inferior and lack the 
nurturing care vital for their upbringing and preparation to become happy and 
productive adults. Our daily papers in Fiji have recently reported an increase 
in the shocking rape of young girls that has included even babies only months 
old. Our papers further report the exploitation of children as young as 10 
years old for the commercial sex trade. 

The needy include the physically handicapped, who sometimes get hidden 
away from the public because they are considered to bring shame to the family. 
They include members of other ethnic groups or other religions, who seem 
strange and therefore not as acceptable as our own. To love God with all our 
heart, and mind and soul is to love all humans in all these categories and others 
because they are all children of God. 

Self-determination in all these cases is self-expression of free will that God 
gave us all. It requires that we respect the equal right of all humans to express 
opinions and to contribute to decisions that will affect their lives. It requires 
that we respect rights to work honesdy and to earn fair wages for the work 
done. It requires that we affirm equal rights to enjoy God's gift of nature, 
such as access to beaches, without making wealth a prerequisite right. In other 
words it requires that we respect every one's rights to exist alongside each 
other as equal human beings. These are internationally widely accepted as 
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basic human rights affirmed through the UN charter on human rights. 

The UN Charter on Human Rights known as the Universal Declaration on 
Human Rights (UDHR) 11 incorporates recognition of civil and political rights 
as well as economic, social and cultural rights. The inclusion of all the basic 
rights under UDHR asserts that political and civil rights are necessary for free 
expression of economic, social and cultural rights as well as vice versa. One 
needs to be able to earn a living and enjoy social and cultural development in 
order for one to be able to participate freely in the political and civil life of 
the country. 

Our governments’ recognition of human rights affirms the acceptance of 
self-determination as an important condition for both personal and societal 
development. As members of the UN, most of our governments are parties 
to various conventions and treaties on a range of human rights. One of these I 
wish to mention here is the 1997 UNESCO Declaration on the Responsibilities 
of the Present Generation towards the Future Generation. 12 The need for 
it has arisen from the escalating threats to the world environment posed by 
climate change, population growth and avaricious exploitation of the world’s 
resources, ostensibly for human development. It urges us to be mindful of the 
rights of future generations to a liveable environment and of our responsibility 
to respect those rights. 

The bible raises an interesting challenge to the Pacific churches with respect 
to the acknowledgment of human rights. That challenge is inherent in the call 
to love your neighbour as yourself and explicit in the confession of St Paul 
in his letter to the Romans 7:14-28. He writes of his inner struggle against 
his weakness as a human being who can easily succumb to sin. For example, 
he cries in despair: C I do not understand what I do; for I don’t do what I 
would like to do, but instead I do what I hate’ (Romans 7: 15). 

When we love our own selves as individuals we accept both our strengths and 
our weaknesses. Therefore to love our neighbours as ourselves is to accept 
them as they are; as people with both strengths that we like and weaknesses 
that we may not like. It is because of their weaknesses that we are called to 
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care for them or to be responsible with them for overcoming their weaknesses. 
Recognising human rights is the other side of the coin to recognising human 
responsibility. It is because of the recognition of the existence of sin and the 
weaknesses of the human person that the churches have a calling to preach 
responsibility with rights. And as St Paul stated with relief at the end of 
Romans Chapter 7: ‘Thanks be to God who does this through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. In short, it is I who with my reason serve the Law of God, 
and no less I who serve in my unspiritual self the law of sin.’ 

In conclusion 

I wish to suggest that the PCC as an organisation of Christian churches is 
concerned with self-determination or political independence of Pacific peoples 
at both the individual and the group level because it affirms the equality of 
all humans as children of God and the dignity that all have to enable them to 
govern themselves. For the churches, then, the practice of self-determination 
is the release of self to think and act in accordance with one’s own free will in 
equality with others as fellow children of God. In recognition of this divine 
status the churches are called to affirm the equality of women and men in all 
aspects of a society’s life, the rights of children to enjoy a nurturing family fife 
and the freedom of all persons to choose in a society ruled in accordance with 
their collective will. 

Self-determination at the individual level requires that the person has skills and 
knowledge to assert his/her ideas and the wherewithal to survive independently 
in society. Hence Human Development concerns address people’s economic, 
physical, social and cultural welfare in a society that respects people’s civil 
and political rights and acknowledges that they are necessary conditions for 
expressions of self-determination both for individuals and for a people. 
However, rights must be accompanied by responsibility as we acknowledge 
and respect the rights of others, including those of future generations. W hile 
these characterise the mission of democratic governments, churches are 
called to go beyond economic, social and cultural development of countries 
to the transformation of individuals leading to transformation of societies as 
directed by the way of life and teaching of Jesus. 
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A New Archbishop 
for Suva 

by Fr. Donal Mcllraith 


Rev. Peter Loy Chong, a priest of the Archdiocese of Suva, was ordained as 
Suva’s fourth Archbishop on Saturday June 8,2013. The new Archbishop hails 
from Tailevu and, as his name indicates, his father, Chung Lung, was a migrant 
from mainland China. His mother, Karalaini Vakalevulevu, is from a family 
that hails from Dawasamu, Tailevu. Archbishop Peter grew up among his 
mother’s people and is completely at home with Fijian customs and protocols. 

Born on January 30,1961, the new archbishop studied at Natovi and St John, 
Cawaci, well known Catholic schools. In 1984 he entered the Pacific Regional 
Seminary and was ordained a priest in 1992. He served in three Parishes, 
Lautoka, Vatukoula and Solevu. He had a desire to study and the Archbishop, 
Petero Mataca, eventually allowed him to study systematic theology at the 
Jesuit School of Theology in Santa Clara University, Berkeley, California. 
He completed a License (MA) and Doctorate there. His doctoral Thesis is 
“Towards a Fijian Contextual Theology: A Catholic Response to Fiji’s Coup 
Culture.” 

Taking over an archdiocese of 80.000 people scattered in thirty four parishes 
all over the Fijian archipelago, the young archbishop faces a stiff challenge. He 
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The four bishops, 
from left Bishop 
Soane Mafe 
from Tonga), 
Archbishop 
Petero Mataca, 
Archbishop Peter 
Toy Chong and 
Archbishop Dew 
from Wellington, 
NZ), 


Holding the Gospel 
over the Ordinand’s 
head. 


it 
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is succeeding Archbishop Mataca who served as Bishop for 39 years and had 
to hold the diocese together through four major coups. The Archbishop takes 
office just as Fiji emerges from the last coup and returns to being a democracy. 

The three hour Eucharist was held at the Vodafone Arena in Suva and was 
attended by some ten thousand people. The chief ordaining bishop was 
Archbishop Mataca and he was joined by Archbishop Dew of Wellington New 
Zealand, and the new Archbishop’s classmate. Bishop Soane Mafi of Tonga, 
head of the Conference. Traditionally three bishops ordain a new bishop. 

The ordination ceremony is rich is symbol and tradition. At the start of the 
ceremonies the Bull of Appointment from Pope Benedict was read in Englis h 
and Fijian. This concluded, “What is most important, dear son, is that, well 
prepared by your past experience and sustained by heavenly assistance, you 
apply all your energies to your new ministry, so that this church community, 
with the Virgin Mary’s intercession, may gain most salutary spiritual benefits.” 
Archbishop Mataca was himself ordained by Archbishop Pearce SM who was 
ordained by Cardinal Cushing of Boston. Popes Pius IX and Benedict’s XIII 
and XIV are in this Episcopal line. A powerful moment of the ordination 
is when the open Gospel is held over the head of the one being ordained. 
It reminds him that he must be faithful to Christ and to his Gospel and 
draw people, not to himself but to Christ and to the living God. The actual 
ordination takes place with the laying on of hands and by invoking the Spirit. 
The prayer reads, “So now pour out upon this chosen one that power which 
is from you, the governing Spirit whom you gave to your beloved Son, Jesus 
Christ, the Spirit given by him to the holy aposdes, who founded the Church in 
every place to be your temple for the unceasing glory and praise of our name.” 

Besides a ring and mitre, the new Archbishop got a crozier or pastoral staff 
that indicates he must share the Lord’s task of being a good Shepherd. To 
carry this out in today’s Fiji, he will need great prudence, that humble and 
sometimes uncomfortable seeking of the truth, unblended by prejudice and 
being ready to act on the truth. 

The ordination ceremony has ecumenical overtones as it was attended by 
other Church leaders such as the recently appointed A ng lican Archbishop the 
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Rev. Winston Halapua the late Rev. Tuikilakila Waqairatu, then head of the 
Methodist Church together with other church leaders. All joined together in 
praying for the new Archbishop that he share increasingly in that goodness that 
unites one to God and comes from the living relationship with Jesus. 



The Bishops with the President of the Methodist Church in Fiji, the late Rev. 
Tuikilakila Waqairatu and Fiji Church "Leaders. This also has the fine image 
of Christ. 
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OBITUARY 


The Rev. Dr. Tuikilakila Kolilevu Waqairatu 

President of the Methodist Church in Fiji 
and Rotuma 

(1948-2014) 

On the morning of February 11th, 2014, the Methodist Church in Fiji drua 
(double-hulled canoe) was rocked as it suddenly found itself without a captain. 
Rev. Dr.Tuikilakila Kolilevu Waqairatu, President of the Methodist Church 
since 2013 had been called by his Master at the Colonial War Memorial 
Hospital in Suva, after a short illness. 

In announcing Rev. Dr.Waqairatu’s passing, Church General Secretary, Rev. 
Tevita Nawadra Banivanua said, “The Methodist Church in Fiji has lost its 
Chief Shepherd, and a great spiritual leader who had a vision for this church 
and its role in the sanctification of this dear nation of ours.” 

Waqairatu was born in the village of Naroi, on the island of Moala, in the Lau 
group of islands in Eastern Fiji on 20th August, 1948. He held the traditional 
title of Turaga Na Tui Nasau. He was married to Iowana, with whom they had 
one child, a daughter, Roko Salote Senirewa Waqainabete - currendy a lecturer 
in Marine Science at the University of the South Pacific. He completed his 
primary education on Moala at Naroi District School and went on to Central 
Fijian Secondary School. 
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The late Rev. Dr. 
Tuikilakila Waqairatu 
after the Induction Service 
in August, 2013 
as President of the 
Methodist Church in Fiji 
and Rotuma 


In an article for Islands Business in 2013, Netani Rika wrote that Waqairatu 
may well have been installed as Archbishop of Suva rather than President of 
the Methodist Church. “From childhood in Naroi village on Moala, Waqairatu 
was put on a path to priesthood and encouraged every step of the way by his 
father and grandfather.” 1 

“My father influenced me to go to St John’s College at Cawaci and become a 
priest,” Waqairatu reflected a week after his ordination as head of the country’s 
largest Christian denomination. “While he was a Methodist, my grandfather 
Roko Taito Waqaiqera received the Catholic faith and was the only Catholic 
person on Moala. “It was my father’s wish that I continue the family tradition 
by becoming a priest trained in Rome.” 2 
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Rika continues: 

“The young Waqairatu sat for his Fiji Secondary Entrance Examination at 
Naroi District School in 1964 with Cawaci as his first choice. But the response 
from the Catholic boarding school on Ovalau was that there were no places 
available. The following year, Waqairatu entered Central Fijian School—now 
Sila Central High—less than two kilometres from the Davuilevu Theological 
College where he would eventually study for the ministry.” 3 

In 1967 Waqairatu returned to Moala and entered Yasayasa Moala Circuit 
School. The following two years were spent at the Bible Tr aining Institute, 
before he spent a year teaching at Naqelekula Mission School. Accepted as a 
probationary/student minister of the Methodist Church in only its seventh 
conference since achieving independent conference status from the Methodist 
Church in Australasia, Waqairatui began his ministerial formation at the 
Davuilevu Theological College, graduating with a Diploma in Theology in 
1973. During that time he also managed to study Radio Programme Production 
and Presentation in a UNESCO programme as well as Pacific Writing. 

He attended the Pacific Theological College in Suva from 1974 — 1976 where 
he successfully completed the Bachelor in Divinity degree programme and 
received awards in Old Testament Studies in both his first and last years. He 
also found time to study History and Political Science briefly at the University 
of the South Pacific. 

Waqairatu was ordained in 1976 and his first appointment following graduation 
from PTC was to serve at the Suva Methodist Fijian Circuit No. 3, now called 
the Nauluvatu Circuit from 1977 to 1979. He was subsequently appointed as a 
lecturer in Biblical Studies, (Literature & Exegeses) and New Testament Greek 
from 1980 to 1983. In 1984 he spent the year serving as the Fiji Council of 
Churches Chaplain at the University of the South Pacific. 

In 1985 Waqairatu took up a scholarship to study at the Melbourne College 
of Divinity’s Masters in Theology programme. He was to spend the next eight 
years in Melbourne — two as a student majoring in Biblical Literature and 
Exegeses in the Hebrew Language, and then serving in cross-cultural ministry 
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in the Uniting Church of Australia in the East Collinghood and Richmond 
Parishes. At the end of March he was recalled to Fiji to take up appointment as 
the Vice-Principal of the Davuilevu Theological College and in 1996 assumed 
responsibility of Principal. 

During his nine years as Principal at Davuilevu, the college developed its 
theological education programme further, establishing a Bachelor of Divinity 
programme in 2003, and in 2004 the Bachelor of Ministry programme as 
well as Women’s Programme for capacity-building of Minister’s wives to 
empower them as ministry partners with their spouses. The issue of equality 
between women and men in Church and society was something Waqairatu was 
passionate about. 

In his interview with Rika, Waqairatu said there was a misunderstanding or 
ignorance—even among the clergy—which must be addressed through 
training. He said this ignorance included why women should be respected and 
how they should be treated and respected in the church. 


“We need to provide strong biblical grounds for that. When we introduce 
a new concept without biblical background, our people often say these are 
human philosophies... He said women always took the first step, worshipping 
together across denominational differences and working on projects which 
made real differences in the lives of people. 


In 2005, Waqairatu began his first appointment in executive leadership in 
the Methodist Church, as its Deputy General Secretary, serving as General 
Secretary from 2009 to 2012. In 2012, at the first full conference to be held 
since military-government repression of the Methodist Church in Fiji began in 
2009, Waqairatu was elected as President. On assuming office in 2013 he wasted 
no time in beginning to implement an internal reformation which he and other 
like-minded church executives had been envisioning. Based on the journey of 
the Methodist Church in Fiji during the political crisis in Fiji since 2006 and 
in particular between 2009 and 2012, the New Exodus or Na Lako Yani Vou 
was developed as the way forward for the church in the 21st century. Based 
on 12 pillars, 4 the resulting Connexional Plan was accepted in Waqairatu’s first 
and only conference as President. It was at this conference that Waqairatu was 
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conferred an honourary degree of Doctor of Divinity from California-based 
Vision University. 


Rev. Tuikilakila 
Waqairatu after 
being conferred an 
honourary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity 
from California-based 
Vision University. 


As the shock of Waqairatu’s death reverberated around the nation, Oceania 
and the world, the Methodist community was assured by Rev. Banivanua that 
Waqairatu’s vision was in no danger of being cast aside, and had become the 
Church’s way forward. 

“The Church remains firmly committed to this vision and will persevere 
through this dark moment to ensure the Christ-light burns brighdy.” 

The paradigm shift in the Methodist Church’s journey was evident in 
Waqairatu’s induction or installation as church president. Hymns from the 
Rotuman community and a Bhajan 5 from the Indian Division were sung for 
the first time. The inclusion of former church President, Rev. Josateki Koroi, 
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ousted in a intra-church coup in 1989, in the service and in particular in the 
liturgy of induction of the president, along with outgoing president Rev. Ame 
Tugaue, embodied the Waqairatu’s desire for the church to reconcile with its 
past failures for the sake of its future. 

For Waqairatu, being a committed Christian meant being committed to the 
ecumenical movement. The Roman Catholic and Methodist influence from 
his family during his childhood, his marriage to Iowana, a Roman Catholic, 
his understanding of Methodism as an ecumenical Christian movement was 
cemented during his time at the Pacific Theological College, the regional 
ecumenical theological institution. He took part in ecumenical activities, events 
and partnership programmes, was the first secretary for the newly formed 
Assembly of Christian Churches in Fiji (2001-2002), before becoming its 
rbairman in 2005. He served as the President of the South Pacific Association 
of TheologicalSchools (SPATS) between 2002-2003. He was elected President 
of the Fiji Council of Churches (FCC) in 2006 and began work to bring the 
two ec um enical bodies in Fiji (FCC and ACCF) together. He was a delegate to 
two consecutive World Council of Churches General Assemblies — in Porto 
Alegre, Brazil (2006) and Busan, South Korea (2013) as well as a delegate to the 
Pacific Conference of Churches Assembly in Honiara, Solomon Islands (2013). 
In 2011 Waqairatu was elected Deputy Chairman of the Pacific Theological 
College Council and Executive Committee, a position he still held at the time 
of his death. 

Less than twelve hours after Waqairatu’s death, the executive committee of the 
World Council of Churches paused in prayerful silence in memory of his service 
and witness as it met at the Ecumenical Institute of Bossey. World Council of 
Churches General Secretary, Rev. Dr Olav FykseTveit and Dr Agnes Abuom, 
WCC Central Committee moderator sent a condolence message on behalf of 
the WCC which was read out at Waqairatu’s funeral, which acknowledged the 
legacy he left, “as the leader at the forefront of reform, reconciliation and 
change in the history of the Fijian church and its people.” 6 

“We acknowledge his ecumenical journey which began very early in his ministry 
during his studies at the Pacific Theological College and continued over a span 
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of thirty five years to include ecumenical cooperation locally, regionally and 
on a global level. He championed gender justice issues, encouraged spiritual 
renewal of the church and pushed for the church to continue a dialogue of 
reconciliation within and outside itself. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

In his tribute to Waqairatu in an Islands Business obituary, Rika succincdy 
echoed the thoughts of many: “In the final analysis, Waqairatu will be 
remembered as a unique Man of God who challenged the church to turn from 
its old ways and dare to be different/' 8 

Perhaps, like Moses, Waqairatu’s mission was to lead his community of 
faith to enter into a renewed covenant with God and begin the new exodus, 
without entering the Promised Land, himself. Yet he had glimpsed it and never 
doubted for a moment that the “people called Methodists" in Fiji, would make 
the journey be the community that their God called them to be. 

Prepared by Rev. james Bhagwan 
Secretary for Communication and Overseas Mission 
Methodist Church in Fiji 

_ May, 2013 

Notes 
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Ecumenism 

from a Catholic Perspective 

[An address given at the Ecumenism in Fiji Dialogue Seminar 
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Introduction 

The opening paragraph of the Decree on Ecumenism of the 
Second Vatican Council, published in 1964, points out the 
difference between what our Lord Jesus Christ wanted and 
the Church situation today. 

<f The restoration of unity among all Christians is one of the principal 
concerns of the Second Vatican Council. Christ the Ford founded one 
Church and one Church only. However, many Christian communions 
present themselves to men as the true inheritors of Jesus Christ; all 
indeed profess to be followers of the Ford but differ in mind and go 
their different ways, as if Christ Himself were divided. Such division 
openly contradicts the will of Christ, scandalises the world, and damages 
the holy cause of preaching the Gospel to every creature. ” [Decree on 
Ecumenism, Introduction, Vat II] 

Given that opening paragraph, it is not surprising that the 
Vatican Council through its Decree on Ecumenism, Unitatis 
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Regintegratio, commits the Catholic Church and its members to working 
wholeheartedly for Christian unity. 


Catholic Understanding of Ecumenism 

Changed Attitudes 

To understand how big a change this was, we need to consider it in the 
context of the pre-Vatican Catholic Church practice. I myself grew up in an 
atmosphere of complete isolation from other Christians in my hometown 
in Ireland. Catholics and Anglicans might interact in a business context but 
our Christian experience and convictions were never mentioned. Even social 
interaction was very limited. In our Catholic school, the catechism we learned 
was largely defensive and dismissive of other denominations. 

But it was the rules that affected normal human relationships which led to 
most pain. Inter-Church marriages had to be performed in the Catholic church 
and sometimes, not even in the church itself, but in the vesting room of the 
church. The non-Catholic partner had to sign a declaration that all children of 
the marriage would be baptized and brought up as Catholics. When Protestant 
friends died Catholics were not allowed to attend prayers or worship in their 
church. Catholics who attended the funeral of an Anglican friend or relative 
had to remain outside the gate of the Anglican church during the funeral 
service. 

The Catholic Church attitude behind these rules and practices seemed to be, as 
in the case of the catechism, dismissive - that no good could be acknowledged 
in other Christian denominations and defensive - that its members needed to 
be protected against the taint of heresy. The term “separated brethren,” which 
the Council used to denote other Christian communions, while sounding a bit 
'churchy/ denotes a changed relationship - an affectionate family bond which 
also accepts the fact of difference. More recently the terms “other Christians” 
or “Christians of other communities” have become the more common way of 
referring to Christians who are not Roman Catholic. 

Since the Second Vatican Council the Catholic Church continues to believe 
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that it has been gifted with divinely revealed truth and with all the means of 
grace but her attitudes towards other Christians have changed considerably. 
Repentance, humility, avoidance of stereotypes and prejudices, renewal and 
sincere dialogue among Church communities are attitudes which the Second 
Vatican Council advocated. It showed appreciation for the God-given gifts of 
other Christian communities too. 

“For although the Catholic Church has been endowed with all divinely revealed truth and 
with all means of grace, yet its members fail to live by them with all the fervor that they 
should, so that the radiance of the Church’s image is less clear in the eyes of our separated 
brethren and of the world at large, and the growth of God’s kingdom is delayed” [UR 4]. 


Catholic Understanding of Ecumenism 

The change in attitude demanded of Catholics by the Council is clear in the 
following passage: ‘The term “ecumenicalmovement” indicates the initiatives and activities 
planned and undertaken ...to promote Christian unity. These are: first, every effort to avoid 
expressions, judgments and actions which do not represent the condition of our separated 
brethren with truth and fairness and so make mutual relations with them more difficult; 
then, “dialogue” between competent experts from different Churches and Communities. At 
these meetings, which are organised in a religious spirit, each explains the teaching of his 
Communion in greater depth and brings out clearly its distinctive features. In such dialogue, 
everyone gains a truer knowledge and more just appreciation of the teaching and religious life 
of both Communions. In addition, the way is prepared for cooperation between them in the 
duties for the common good of humanity which are demanded by every Christian conscience; 
and, wherever this is allowed, there is prayer in common. Finally, all are led to examine their 
own faithfulness to Christ’s will for the Church and accordingly to undertake with vigor the 
task of renewal and reform” (UR 4). 

So the Council points out different tasks for different groups. We must 
be truthful and fair in the way we speak of other Christian communities. 
Roman Catholic theologians are to explain the Catholic Church’s teaching 
and appreciate the distinctive features of the teaching and practice of other 
Churches. Members of different communions should work cooperatively for 
society and pray together according to the guidelines of their Church leaders. 
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This dialogue and action together leads all to strive for reform and renewal of 
their own communities. The end goal of these activities is full ecclesiastical 
communion so that then, sharing together in the Eucharist, there will be one 
flock following the voice of Christ, the one shepherd. I quote from the Decree 
on Ecumenism again: 

'This is the way that, when the obstacles to perfect ecclesiastical communion have been 
gradually overcome, all Christians will at last, in a common celebration of the Eucharist, be 
gathered into the one and only Church in that unity which Christ bestowed on His Church 
from the beginning. We believe that this unity subsists in the Catholic Church as something 
she can never lose, and we hope that it will continue to increase until the end of time” (UR 
4). The meaning of “this unity subsists in the Catholic Church” hinges on the 
meaning of the word, “subsists”. For me it connotes that elements essential 
to Church unity are found in the Catholic Church but this unity remains 
incomplete at this time. 

The Vatican Council disapproved of a false type of conciliation in Catholics 
which covers over difficulties and does not present the full teaching of the 
Catholic Church. Tt is, of course, essential that the doctrine should be clearly presented 
in its entirety. Nothing is so foreign to the spirit of ecumenism as a false irenicism, in which 
the purity of Catholic doctrine suffers loss and its genuine and certain meaning is clouded” 
(UR 11). 

In sketching the history of divisions in the Body of Christ, the Council 
points to rifts even in the early Church, which the aposdes resisted, and then 
mentions how larger communities split off from the Catholic Church in later 
ages. People on both sides, it says, were to blame for these divisions. 

However, instead of emphasizing differences the Council points to what is 
held in common. Baptism into the paschal mystery of Christ Jesus unites all 
Christians into a communion which is, however, imperfect. The Council goes 
on to say, “Moreover, some and even very many of the significant elements and endowments 
which together go to build up and give life to the Church itself, can exist outside the visible 
boundaries of the Catholic Church: the written word of God; the life of grace; faith, hope 
and charity, with the other interior gifts of the Holy Spirit, and visible elements too” UR3). 



The Council acknowledges that other Christian Churches and their liturgy 
can be a means of efficacious grace and of salvation for their adherents. ‘The 
brethren divided from us also use many liturgical actions of the Christian religion. These 
most certainly can truly engender a life of grace in ways that vary according to the condition 
of each Church or Community. These liturgical actions must be regarded as capable of giving 
access to the community of salvation. For the Spirit of Christ has not refrained from using 
them as means of salvation which derive their efficacy from the very fullness of grace and 
truth entrusted to the Church” 

(UR 3). 

However the Council believes that other Christian Churches are deficient in 
the unity that Christ wanted and that only through the Catholic Church can 
they receive the “all-embracing means of salvation.” The Council says, 'We 
believe that Our Ford entrusted all the blessings of the New Covenant to the apostolic college 
alone, of which Peter is the head, in order to establish the one Body of Christ on earth to 
which all should be fully incorporated who belong in any way to the people of God” (UR 3). 

Ecumenism Motivates Church Renewal 

The Council Decree on Ecumenism repeatedly speaks of the need for renewal 
within. Catholics must pray for their separated brethren, inform them about 
the Catholic Church and be willing to make the first approach to others. But 
above all, they must examine how the Catholic Church must be renewed in 
order to show forth a credible witness to others of Christ’s teachings. 

The Council accepts that the Catholic Church has failed in the past in moral 
conduct, in church discipline and in the way that doctrine was formulated (as 
opposed to the deposit of faith itself). So it is always in need of renewal. Actual 
renewal becomes a pledge of progress in ecumenism. 

A major aspect of Church renewal is the change of heart and growth in 
humility of Church members which leads to greater holiness and mutual love. 
Mutual apologies and mutual forgiveness will be fruits of this change of heart. 
In fact the Council speaks of repentance and prayer as spiritual ecumenism 
and calls it the soul of ecumenism. 
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Vision of a Unified Church 

So, one might ask, if the Catholic Church sees itself so central to the united 
Church that Christ wanted, does that mean that it expects other Churches to 
abandon their traditions and become like Catholics in all things. This is not the 
vision of Church unity that the Vatican Council holds out. “All in the Church 
must preserve unity in essentials . But let all\ according to the gifts they have received enjoy 
a proper freedom, in their various forms of spiritual life and discipline, in their different 
liturgical rites, and even in their theological elaborations of revealed truth. In all things 
let charity prevail. If they are true to this course of action, they will be giving ever better 
expression to the authentic catholicity and apostolicity of the Church ” (UR 4). 

The Council emphasizes that the Catholic Church holds a hierarchy of truths 
- not all its doctrines are equally important. Some doctrines are central and 
others are less important. This is an important distinction when considering 
what is essential and where a proper freedom in the theological elaborations 
of revealed truth may be found. Theological exposition by different Churches 
may be complementary rather than in conflict. 

The Eastern rite Churches which are in communion with the Roman Catholic 
Church provide an example of freedom in liturgical diversity. This shows that 
uniformity is not the vision of Church unity which is held by the Catholic 
Church. 


Catholic Stance on Major Ecumenical Issues 
Ministry. 

Ministry is an important aspect of Church structure. While many Churches 
recognize that Church ministry today is rooted in the ministry of the aposdes 
and other figures in the New Testament there is divergence in the theology 
of ministry among the various Church communities. The Catholic Church 
believes that ordained ministry is an essential element of the Church and 
is distinct from the priesthood of the laity. We believe that ordination is a 
sacrament given to the Church by Jesus Christ and that ordination confers a 
spiritual character on the priest which is never lost. 
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There are three orders recognized in the Catholic Church - deacon, priest and 
bishop. The permanent diaconate has been revived since the Vatican Council 
and permanent deacons may be married men and they administer baptism and 
marriage as well as preach and teach. Only a validly ordained priest can preside 
at the Eu charis t and administer the sacrament of reconciliation. The bishop 
has oversight over his own diocese and a concern for communion with other 
local churches and with the Church of Rome. 

The Catholic Church recognizes in the apostolic succession two important 
elements. Firsdy, an unbroken line of episcopal ordination from Christ through 
the aposdes down the centuries to the bishops of today. Secondly, there must 
be an uninterrupted continuity in Christian doctrine from Christ to those today 
who teach in union with the College of Bishops and its head, the Successor 
of Peter. 

The Eucharist 

One of the big issues in ecumenism is the question of worship together and 
in particular intercommunion or Eucharistic hospitality. The Vatican Council 
called common prayer “the soul of the ecumenical movement” but said that 
indiscriminate common worship is not recommended. It should be regulated 
on the Catholic side as to occasion, time and place by the local bishop, bishops’ 
conference or by the Vatican. 

Pope John Paul II his encyclical on ecumenism, Ut Unum Sint, was very 
encouraging in his description of the fruits of prayer in common among 
Christians of different denominations. He gave special mention to common 
prayer during ecumenical meetings and during the Week of Prayer for Christian 
Unity. He shared his profound experience of praying with the leaders of other 
Christian Churches during their meetings (UUS 25). 

The Eucharist, or the Lord’s Supper, is the most important worship that 
Christians engage in as it was handed down by Christ himself and practiced 
from early Church times onwards. Some propose that sharing together in the 
Eucharist can be a means towards building unity. But the Roman Catholic 
Church, in general, sees the Eucharist as a sign of unity so that normally only 
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those that are united in faith and practice can partake of it together. The 
Catholic Church sees shared Eucharist as something to be fervendy longed 
for.lt will be the definitive sign and witness when ecumenism has succeeded 
in its aim of bringing Christian Churches together in the full unity of the one 
Church of Christ. 

Catholics and Anglicans agree that the Eucharist is a sacrifice in the sacramental 
sense, provided that it is made clear that it doesn’t add to or repeat the 
historical sacrifice (ED 5) and they also agree on the real presence of Christ 
in the Eucharist: “Before the eucharistic prayer to the question what is it?’, the 
believer answers, it is bread’. After the eucharistic prayer to the same question 
he answers: it is truly the body of Christ, the bread of life’” (ED 6). Catholics 
also believe that the Church, through the ministry of the priest, who stands in 
sacramental relationship to the person of Christ, makes present and offers to 
the Father the sacrifice offered by Jesus Christ once and for all on Calvary. It 
maintains that there is a substantial change in the elements of bread and wine 
and that the Eucharist may be reserved for adoration by Catholics after Mass. 

Apostolic succession of ministry is an important element for Catholics in the 
recognition of orders and in the recognition of the validity of the Eucharist 
in other Churches. It distinguishes the Catholic position towards Orthodox 
Churches, whose orders it recognizes as valid, from its position towards 
Western Church communities. So Catholics may receive the sacraments in the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches in case of spiritual necessity and with permission 
from the Orthodox Church. Similarly Orthodox Christians can receive the 
sacraments from Catholic ministers provided due consideration is given to the 
discipline of the Eastern Churches for their own faithful and provided that 
any suggestion of proselytism is avoided. 

With members of other Christian Churches, Eucharistic sharing is the 
exception. This, in fact, makes us painfully aware of the wounds of disunity in 
Christ’s Church and should make us long for and work for full unity. However, 
sometimes the exceptional situations where Catholic ministers may give Holy 
Communion to other Christians are not known or not used. For instance, in an 
inter-Church marriage the bishop may give permission for the non-Catholic 
partner to receive communion on the wedding day, or when their children 
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are making their first communion and confirmation, and at the funeral of a 
family member. But these remain exceptions and regular intercommunion is 
not allowed. 

The Petrine Office 

One of the bones of contention in ecumenism is the place and function of 
the Successor of St Peter, the Pope, who is also the bishop of Rome. Catholics 
see the Pope as a very important guarantor of unity in the Church and are 
saddened by the ongoing fragmentation of some other Christian communities. 

While Christians of some other Churches, do acknowledge that the Bishop 
of Rome, as successor of St Peter, should have a pre-eminent position which 
would be a source of universal unity, they are not happy with the form that 
papal authority is given at present in the Catholic Church. 

However, here too, we have had some important signs of openness on the part 
of the Catholic Church in recent years. Pope John Paul II in his encyclical “Ut 
Unum Sint” acknowledged that most other Churches had painful memories, 
from the past, of their relationship with papal authority and he apologizes for 
this: “On the other hand, as I acknowledged on the important occasion of a visit to the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva on 12 June 1984 > the Catholic Church's conviction that in 
the ministry of the bishop of Rome she has preserved, in fidelity to the Apostolic Tradition 
and the faith of the Fathers, the visible sign and guarantor of unity, constitutes a difficulty 
for most other Christians, whose memory is marked by certain painful recollections. To the 
extent that we are responsible for these, Ijoin my Predecessor Paul VI in as king forgiveness” 
(UUS 88). 

Further on, Pope John Paul II speaks again of problems that have occurred 
with the exercise of primacy in the past and how he prays that together the 
Churches can work out a way for Petrine primacy to be a humble and universal 
service of Church unity. (( When addressing the Ecumenical Patriarch, His Holiness 
Dimitrios I, I acknowledged my awareness that for a great variety of reasons, and against 
the will of all concerned, what should have been a service sometimes manifested itself in a very 
different light. But... it is out of a desire to obey the will of Christ truly that I recognise that 
as Bishop of Rome I am called to exercise that ministry ...I insistently pray the Holy Spirit 
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to shine his light upon us, enlightening all the Pastors and theologians of our Churches, 
that m may seek - together, of course - the forms in which this ministry may accomplish a 
service of love recognised by all concerned'”(CCS no. 95). John Paul then invited the 
pastors and theologians of other Churches to dialogue with him about the 
Petrine Office and how they would envisage it working in a united Church. 

Pope Francis, within the early months of his papacy, has shown a truly servant 
style of leadership, casting off many trappings of power and prestige. We saw 
this right from the first moment of his leadership. He introduced himself to 
the crowds in St. Peter’s Square, not as the new Pope but, as the new bishop 
of Rome and asked them to bless and pray for him. He is committed to 
strengthening the conciliar and synodal dimension of the Catholic Church and 
he has continued to show many signs of a different style and attitude which 
must encourage all involved in the ecumenical movement. 

Mary the Mother of the Lord 

The Catholic Church holds to the tradition, passed on from the Ecumenical 
Council of Chalcedon, that Mary the mother of Jesus may also be called 
mother of God because Jesus was both God and man. The Greek Orthodox 
and some other Western Churches also accept the teachings of Chalcedon, 
though this was the occasion of the Churches of Alexandria and Antioch 
splitting off from the Catholic Church. 

In more recent times the Popes, after consulting the Catholic bishops of the 
world and speaking ex cathedra, pronounced the doctrines of the Mary’s 
Immaculate Conception (in 1854) and of her Assumption into heaven (in 
1950). Other Church communities have difficulty with these doctrines and 
with the concept of ex cathedra infallibility. 


Some Examples of Catholics in Ecumenical Dialogue 


Ecumenical Dialogue between Anglicans and Catholics 

Much of the ecumenical dialogue in which the Catholic Church has been 
involved has been conducted bi-laterally. It is now involved in the third phase 
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of discussions with the Anglican Community through a commission made up 
of members of both Churches. The first phase of dialogue concerned ministry, 
Eucharist and authority in the Church. 

The dialogue method was to avoid beginning with the “entrenched position of 
past controversies” and with the emotive vocabulary of past polemics which 
tended to obscure rather than clarify truth. Rather, the commission chose 
an important area of ecclesiology e.g. ministry or authority and returned to 
the scriptures and tradition of the early Church and began putting together a 
foundation that both sides agreed on. Only later and in the light of the agreed 
foundation did the areas of former difference come up. Here careful listening 
to the substance of belief of each partner was vital. Similarly there was an effort 
to recognize what elements of doctrine could be understood and affirmed by 
the other partner and how that could be expressed to the satisfaction of both. 
Where resistant differences remained these were acknowledged. Thus areas of 
consensus, of convergence and of remaining difference were clearly outlined. 

The commission report was then offered to both Church leaderships, which 
after wide consultation, either accepted the report as consonant with that 
Church’s faith or in need of further clarification. If necessary, the Commission 
then produced a clarification document to answer the points put by Church 
leaderships. This clarification then drew a response from Church leaderships 
and at that stage, in the case of Eucharist and Ministry, both Anglican and 
Roman Catholic Church leaderships agreed that no further study of these 
issues was needed at that point. 

A second phase of discussions with a new interchurch commission began 
in 1983 and produced four reports - on salvation, communion, on teaching 
authority and on Mary by the time it finished in 2011. Currently a third 
Commission is working on local and universal communion and the discernment 
of correct ethical teaching. 

Ecumenical Dialogue between Methodists and Roman Catholics 

A Methodist Roman Catholic International Commission (sponsored by the 
World Methodist Council and the Pontifical Council for the Promotion of 
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Christian Unity) has been working for more than 45 years with the goal of full 
communion in faith, mission and sacramental life. It has produced 9 reports 
up to 2011. The fact that these two Churches have no history of divisive 
conflict has helped the dialogue. The mutual emphasis on a spirituality of 
personal holiness has been recognized as religion of the heart and the heart 
of religion. 

However, the ninth report had to address questions of significant divergence 
e.g. ordination as a sacrament, ordained ministry as priesthood and the 
sacrificial understanding of the Eucharist. Other topics to receive deeper 
consideration were the theology of baptism, the sacramental understanding 
of the Church and the way that Church members participate in the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ through sacraments. It is worth noting that the 
World Methodist Council made two responses to Pope John Paul’s encyclical 
“Ut Unum Sint”. 

The 8th Report of the International Commission made suggestions for local 
Methodist Catholic groups to dialogue and explore each other’s spirituality. 
The study topics mentioned would be worth pursuing by our local Churches 
and local or regional theological institutes. 

Some suggestions for pastoral ecumenism are made e.g. that the baptismal 
certificates of both Churches be mutually accepted. In the case of an 
interchurch marriage or a funeral involving an interchurch family the Church 
leading the service should invite a minister of the other Church to participate. 
When attending the Eucharist in the other community people not of that 
Church could present themselves for a blessing as a way of participating in 
the grace of the celebration. Catholic ministers should see how and when the 
special conditions for offering the Eucharist to a member of another Christian 
community might be applicable to Methodists. The communities should give 
mutual invitations to each other’s worship, spiritual devotions and retreats. 
Catholics should learn about the Wesley brothers and Methodists could be 
inspired by knowing about some Catholic saints. 

Collaboration between Churches in local evangelization ventures either 
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bilaterally or together with other ecumenical partners is not difficult because 
we don’t have to be in full communion to present the core of the Christian 
gospel to others. In Labasa a few years ago I was amazed by a Fijian Methodist 
evangelization group which sang Hindi hymns in a genuinely Indian style and 
preached the message of the gospel in Hindi. I was delighted to organize a 
joint evangelization program between them and the Indo-Fijian Catholic 
community I was serving in Naleba for the benefit of Hindus and Muslims in 
that place. 

Catholics and Methodists can and should serve the poor in partnership. Some 
Catholic villagers were surprised a couple of years ago, after the severe floods 
in Ba, when the Parish Priest of Ba and his co-workers delivered food to 
everyone in the villages irrespective of Church allegiance. Our schools, of 
course, accept students of all denominations and development institutes such 
as Montfort Boys Town, Montfort Technical Institute and Tutu Rural Training 
Centre also accept young men of different denominations. 

Work for Justice and Peace is ideal for Methodist and Roman Catholic 
cooperation and joint leadership statements. The Fiji Council of Churches gave 
united leadership and guidance to Christians after the first coup. Unfortunately 
the existence of two separate umbrella groups of Church communities, with 
different theological and political outlooks, seems to have made cooperation in 
the area of Justice and Peace more difficult recently. On a personal note, the late 
Reverend Paula Niukula and I worked together in the post-Coup years of the 
early nineteen nineties in an organization, People for Intercultural Awareness, 
to facilitate dialogue between indigenous Fijians and Indo-Fijians and between 
members of different Churches and religions. 

The Methodist Church offers the Catholic Church the gift and example of the 
partnership of lay and ordained to do mission for the world. We Catholics need 
to learn from Methodists how to engage women more in ministry and mission. 
The missionary society I belong to has both priests and lay missionaries (who 
are mosdy women) working together in partnership in mission. At present 
we have three Filipina women working with us in Fiji and there are Fijian 
and Tongan women working with Columban priests in the Philippines, Korea, 
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Mexico, and the U.S. Many other kinds of clergy and lay partnerships are 
needed in the Church and laity and women, in particular, must have a greater 
part in decision making in the Catholic Church. 

The International Methodist Roman Catholic Commission also recommends 
that our two communities should share buildings and expertise. I am happy 
that the church buildings in Pacific Harbour and in Nawaqarua village on 
the Ba river have shared church buildings. We gratefully acknowledge that 
Methodists have often offered Catholics the use of their church building 
when a Catholic priest says mass for Catholic families in a village where there 
is no Catholic Church. Fijian culture supports grass-roots ecumenism — for 
instance, when members of one denomination do the cooking to release the 
adherents of another denomination to attend their meeting, seminar or rally. 

The Commission also recommends developing ecumenical training 
institutions. There have been very good relations between Pacific Theological 
College and Pacific Regional Seminary in Suva for many decades now and 
some interchange of lecturers has taken place. Perhaps it may be possible to 
encourage more teaching of ecumenical theology in these institutions and 
some research projects might be directed towards ecumenical goals. Hopefully 
other seminaries too and ministry training institutes can find enrichment in 
ecumenical partnerships. 

Again on a personal note, I was director recendy of two Columban missionary 
seminarians who came to Fiji for their two years overseas training program. 
After they had spent a year learning Hindi and staying in Catholic host families 
I placed one of them with an Anglican Indo-Fijian family and the other with 
an Assemblies of God pastor and his family for one month. They lived, 
worked, prayed and dialogued with their host families and learnt many useful 
pastoral skills and practices. Perhaps this is something worth looking at for our 
theology students during their pastoral year programs. 

Ecumenism between Catholics and Evangelicals 

Contacts between Evangelicals and Catholics during the 1970s and 1980s 
provided a background for the international consultations between the World 
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Evangelical Fellowship (which later became the World Evangelical Alliance) 
and the Catholic Church that have taken place since 1993. Among these 
contacts, an international dialogue on mission between some Evangelicals and 
Roman Catholics took place between 1978 and 1984. This dialogue led to 
an important report which was published in 1985. It was the first report in 
which Evangelicals and Catholics discussed together such themes as salvation, 
evangelization, religious liberty, and proselytism. 

Informal contacts between Evangelicals and Catholics took place at the annual 
meetings of the Conference of Secretaries of Christian World Communions. 
A book published by a 17 member Ecumenical Issues Task Force of the WEF 
titled “Roman Catholics: a Contemporary Evangelical Perspective” became a 
focus of discussion for some time. Eventually the first of a series of meetings 
between WEF and Catholic theologians was formally organized for Venice 
in 1993. A common report on Koinonia was presented from the meeting in 
Swanwick, England in 2002 to the sponsoring bodies for publication as a study 
text. 

It is good to note that Catholics and Evangelical leaders in the U.S. who had 
been sharply divided on matters of faith, values and public policies have been 
meeting each year at Georgetown University since 2006 to discuss issues such 
as the sacredness of life and putting an end to poverty. Two agreed statements 
have come from conversations between Southern Baptists and Roman 
Catholics too. 

These meetings and their achievements give hope that there might also be 
ecumenical dialogue between the Roman Catholic Church and Evangelical 
Churches in Fiji. 

Conclusion 

In 1986 a group of Fijian Methodist Ministers returning from the World 
Methodist Conference in Nairobi stopped off in Rome and had an audience 
with Pope John Paul II who had visited Fiji a few months earlier. Fr. 
MakarioWaqanivalu, a Marist Priest from Taveuni, and I were studying in 
Rome at the time. Fr. Makario volunteered to show the group around. As they 
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crossed a busy thoroughfare in the city Fr. Makario was worried about an 
elderly talatala (minister) from Taveuni who was bringing up the rear of the 
group and gazing all around him as he crossed the busy road. Fr. Makario said 
to him, I saka, 0 ni sega ni tiko qo mai Taveuni. Qarauna vinaka na motoka de o ni na 
coqai qai mate (Sir, you are not in Taveuni. Be careful or you could be knocked 
down and killed). The old man stopped, pulled himself to his full height and 
said, “Fr. Makario , keirau sa qai lululu walega ( qo kei na Tui Tabu. E sega ni dua na ka 
vei au ke'u hula ke'u mate. (I have just now shaken hands with the Pope. I don’t 
care whether I live or die now)!” 

That is enthusiastic ecumenism indeed! 
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Preliminary ripples 

Although there were contacts and gentlemen kind of 
discussions among members of the different mission 
boards that governed mission activities throughout the 
Pacific during the nineteenth century, there was no contact 
amongst the rank and file of the churches they established. 
Each denomination was set on consolidating its work for 
the benefits of its own members. 

The mission boards, however, could not ignore the winds 
of change that led to the inaugural International Missionary 
Conference of 1910 in Edinburgh and the promptings 
from that Conference for churches to explore ways of 
cooperating and supporting each other on the mission field. 
Moreover, the call for churches to pursue ecumenism was 
loud and clear. 
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The challenge from the Edinburgh conference led the mission 
boards involved in the Pacific to hold their first ever meeting 
in Sydney in 1926. No indigenous representatives from the 
island churches, though, sat in such a meeting: they simply were 
not invited. The International Missionary Council meeting in 
Madras, India, in 1938 finally recognised the need to alter this 
state of affairs. It was, however, easier said than done. Despite 
proposals - first by the LMS General Secretary, Norman 
Goodall, in 1943, followed by one from Cecil Gribble, the 
Missionary Secretary of the Australian Methodist Missionary 
Society, in 1955 - to establish a Pacific Regional Association, 
nothing materialised until 1957, when Stuart Craig, the 
General Secretary of the LMS, took the unprecedented move 
of writing a letter to the Pacific churches asking them if they 
wanted to appoint representatives to a regional meeting to 
learn about one another’s life and work. 

The churches were in favour of the idea; and in 1959, the 
member churches and missions in the Pacific requested the 
International Mission Council (IMC) to organise a regional 
conference. This the IMC gladly accepted and in March 
1960, the General Secretary for the IMC, Bishop J.E. Lesslie 
Newbigin, called in to Fiji on his way to Australia, to gather 
church representatives to work out a proposed programme 
for the conference. 1 

These preliminary ripples of possible ecumenical cooperation 
among representatives of different mission boards received a 
timely boost from the wisdom of two Pacific island Methodist 
ministers. Rev. Setareki Tuilovoni (Methodist, MCFR) and Rev. 
Amanaki Havea (Free Wesleyan Church in Tonga, FWCT) 2 
who were attending the Methodist Missionary Society meeting 
in Australia in 1941. 3 


As World War II intensified and spread to the South Pacific, 
the two found themselves stranded in Australia. Unable to 
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return to their respective island countries, they seized their time in Sydney as 
affording them the opportunity for dialogue with church leaders concerning 
possible ways to help the churches in the Pacific work together in the areas of 
mission and education. 4 

Tuilovoni and Havea thus provided the missing link in the discussions that 
were going on about a possible Pacific regional conference of churches. For 
the first time in the course of deliberations on such a possibility, the input and 
voice of Pacific islanders were heard. Whatever else may have been benefits of 
World War Two and whoever received such benefits, the stranding of Tuilovoni 
and Havea in Sydney and what followed owed much to this global tragedy. In 
retrospect, one could argue that in the midst of a global catastrophe emerged 
the refinement of the vision of ecumenical cooperation for the churches of 
our region. 

Their contribution was crucial in eliciting the support of the Methodist 
Mission Board in Sydney. 5 The significance of such advocacy work can be 
fully appreciated when placed alongside the efforts of the LMS to achieve a 
similar goal during the same period. 

When the vision was fulfilled in 1961, Tuilovoni, Havea, and Rev. Vavae Toma 
of the Congregational Christian Church of Samoa were branded as pioneers 
of the ecumenical movement in our region. No one can dispute this fact. But 
these three were more than pioneers. They were in my opinion, our churches’ 
first ecumenical prophets. For in their advocacy work, they were willing to 
face the might of mission boards and use their limited English language skills 
to negotiate and name the issues of concern. I believe these three knew they 
were on a faith journey of no return. 

Towards the end of the 1950s, the ripples began to dissipate and the cloud 
of uncertainties disappeared. Emerging was a new contour in the landscape 
of our church life that ushered in an exciting paradigm shift in the way we 
understood God’s mission for our churches, our societies and the world. 

Our fifty years of ecumenical experience makes us a novice in the ecumenical 
movement, reflecting not only how late we entered the movement but also 
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how young our churches are in the overall history of the Church. 6 These 
historical facts, however, did not prevent our church leaders from discerning 
the signs of the times and adjusting the sail of our church canoe accordingly. 

In other words, it was not an accident that our churches had their first collective 
encounter with ecumenism at the beginning of the 1960s. The period itself 
was heralded by the World Council of Churches (WCC) as ‘the age of change’. 
That a n umb er of our churches met together for the first time in Malua in 
1961 7 could be interpreted as a direct consequence of the winds of change 
that were sweeping through the world and within the universal church at the 
time. The period, moreover, was a defining moment for the Pacific not only 
on the ecclesiastical front, but also in the political arena. Samoa’s attainment of 
independence in 1962 sparked off a domino effect on other island countries, 
who began tentatively agitating to shake off the shackles of colonialism. 

Seen in retrospect, our region responded to the tide of change that 
emanated from global organisations such as the UN and the WCC. It was an 
acknowledgement from our leaders that as a region we were not unaffected 
by such changes. Moreover, it signalled on the one hand, a tacit acceptance 
on our part that as a region, we have become a part of the global family; and 
on the other hand, a clear message from our churches that we are prepared 
to embrace and work together toward the visible expressions of the unity 
we possess as God’s gift to the church. Therefore, more by design than by 
coincidence, the leaders and representatives of our churches who attended the 
inaugural ecumenical gathering in Samoa discerned with much excitement the 
aura of a new spirituality that has found its way to our shores. 

The inaugural ecumenical meeting of our churches in 1961 was our first ever 
collective response as churches to issues affecting the fife and work of our 
churches. That it was also a response to a trend encouraged by the WCC 
and the International Missionary Council after the Amsterdam Assembly for 
churches to organise themselves into regional bodies 8 does not in any way 
deny the uniqueness and merit of such a development for our people. This 
latter point is apdy summed up by the late Reverend Dr Sione ‘Amanaki Havea, 
a founding father of ecumenism in our region: 

tw 
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This was the first ecumenical step taken for Christian churches and 
mission to break through theological, social and national levels which 
had existed in the Pacific region for more than 150 years ... The Malua 
Conference of 1961 was the first of its kind held predominantly for 
the Pacific churches. 9 

Rev. Leslie Boseto, longtime champion of ‘grass roots ecumenism’, echoed a 
similar sentiment:‘.. .that conference was the foundation stone of ecumenism 
for the indigenous people of our Pacific countries’. 10 

Five topics were chosen to be considered in lecture and study groups: first, the 
ministry; secondly, the unfinished evangelistic task; thirdly, the relevance of 
the Gospel to the changing conditions of life in the Pacific; fourthly, the place 
of young people in the life of the church; and lastly, the Christian 
family. 11 A letter, based on the five topics chosen for the conference, was 
written to the churches, reminding them that Christianity came to replace fear 
with love; churches should show love and forgiveness instead of agreeing to 
certain laws of behaviour. 12 The main aim of this historical conference of 
Pacific churches and missions was reformation, directed particularly at how 
to reconstruct, reorganise and overhaul their problematic composition of 
multiplex individual denominations, a longstanding obstacle to mission in the 
Pacific. 

Given the novelty of the gathering and the excitement it generated, faith 
statements dominated the countless resolutions the gathering passed. In reality, 
the wording and concerns identified were essentially carbon copies of goals 
and objectives of the WCC. If there was anything distincdy Pacific about them, 
it was in the ‘spirit’ of what was envisaged based on what the participants were 
experiencing during the occasion. Communal gathering is a prominent feature 
of all Pacific societies. 13 Familiarity with the merit and value of such a forum 
in facilitating our distinctly Pacific style of celebration, as well as enabling both 
formal and informal dialogue to happen, meant everyone was involved and 
participated in one way or another. This generated a new awareness and to 
some degree a new understanding of what the ‘Pacific’ represented and more 
importantly, of what being a ‘Pacific islander’ is. 

Distinct ethnic groups discovered, to their delight, that they actually shared a 
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number of commonalities in their histories, cultures and traditions. Many came 
to realise that denominational boundaries are not theologically rigid, as they 
had perhaps imagined. 

Not surprisingly therefore, all the discussion led to a unanimous decision 
to uphold one overarching theme: ‘To Stay Together; To Grow Together; 
To do Mission Together’. The theme was a prophetic statement defining 
the parameters of our ecumenical concerns and activities. This, however, 
posed a major challenge in what was needed to portray a visual unity in their 
relationship. In other words, they were faced with the daunting question of 
how unity could be realised in a concrete form, given the diversity of the 
churches. It is a tribute to the wisdom of our Pacific ecumenical pioneers that 
they perceived the only possible solution as one that would have to involve the 
churches doing something together. This realisation provided the impetus for 
the plans to establish two ecumenical regional organisations and ushered in 
‘regionalism’ in the mindset of our churches. 

The establishment of the Pacific Conference of Churches (PCC) 14 and the 
Pacific Theological College (PTC) 15 were the first fruits of the 1961 meeting, 
heralding the formal beginning of ecumenical activities in our region. The two 
institutions were the physical manifestation of our leaders’ faith in our capacity 
and ability to pursue and promote ecumenism. 


In the years that followed, these two regional ecumenical organisations became 
not only the flag bearers of our struggle and search for unity, but in their life and 
work, had to wrestle with the daunting hermeneutical task of how to perceive 
the struggle for unity from a distinctly Pacific perspective. Compounding their 
efforts was the unfortunate non-existence of an agreed manifesto as to what 
this perspective meant. The late Ratu Sir Kamisese Mara’s famous dictum ‘the 
Pacific way’ provided some insights as to the commonalities that we share. 16 
But the diversity among churches was a compelling reality no one could afford 
to ignore. 


The quest for unity has proved to be a mind boggling exercise. Nevertheless, 
the founding fathers were men of vision and deep faith: to their credit, they 
persevered. 
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With the WCC closely mentoring and supporting developmental programmes 
and projects based on issues it had identified and urged our churches to 
promote, and overseas partners and donors rallying to the call for much 
needed resources and general assistance, these two organisations bloomed. 

The period from 1961 to 1990 is generally acknowledged as the booming era 
of ecumenical activities amongst our churches. Our efforts at the same time, 
were all the more creditable in view of the kinds of issues our churches had 
to address. 17 Most notable of these were nuclear testing, political autonomy 
and church autonomy. Re-asserting who we are as Pacific people, at both the 
local and regional levels, was a challenge not for the faint-hearted. From a 
theological perspective, our spiritual heritage and faith were on the line. 

The determination of our churches to meet the challenges is to be applauded. 
It was no small feat. The manner in which they did this, though, suggested 
that perhaps the spirit of ecumenism was already embedded in our cultural 
understanding and practices of communal living and thus enabled ecumenism 
to thrive in its years of infancy. In other words, regional meetings and gatherings 
afforded opportunities for churches to discover that each was already blessed 
with the essential ingredients of what ecumenical cooperation required. And 
this was precisely what transpired. 

There was unprecedented support from all the member churches. Financial 
obligations in the form of annual contributions or subscriptions were not only 
met, but were given on time. Church arrears were an unknown phenomenon. 
Leaders, meaning Presidents, Bishops, Moderators, Chairmen of the churches, 
attended meetings. Churches sent appropriate personnel to numerous regional 
workshops and consultations offered by PCC. Students from almost all the 
churches were sent annually to study and learn together at PTC. The churches 
seconded newly emerged church scholars with higher degrees for teaching 
responsibilities at PTC. Movements, encounters and dialogue between and 
among people of different ecclesiastical traditions and cultural heritages 
intensified, resulting in new perspectives, new awareness, new information, 
knowledge and a healthy appreciation of each other’s uniqueness and 
limitations. Ecumenism was in a healthy state of flux. All these interactions 
and interrelationships had the overall effect of fostering and nurturing the 
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processes of supporting, sharing and journeying together as churches. More 
importantly, the churches began to listen and hear of each other’s concerns and 
uphold the importance of seeking together what ‘unity in diversity’ or ‘diversity 
in unity’ really signifies. 

Of the many factors contributing to the emerging spirit of optimism that 
characterised the mood and activities of the period, perhaps the most profound 
was the fact that we had leaders who were visionary and committed to the 
search for unity. Leaders like the Rev. Dr Sione ‘Amanaki Havea from the Free 
Wesleyan Church of Tonga, the Rev. Setareki Tuilovoni from the Methodist 
Church of Fiji, the Rev. Yavae Toma from the Congregational Christian 
Church of Samoa, Bishop Leonard Alufurai from the Anglican Church in 
Solomon Islands, Bishop Patelesio Finau from the Catholic Diocese of Tonga, 
Bishop Leslie Boseto from the United Church in Solomon Islands, Rev. Lopeti 
Taufa from the Free Wesleyan Church of Tonga, Bishop Jabez Bryce from 
the Anglican Diocese of Polynesia, Rev. Baiteke Nabetari from the Kiribati 
Protestant Church and many others. Lay leaders such as John Doom from 
French Polynesia and Stehl Mileng from the Lutheran Church in Papua New 
Guinea. We also had outstanding women who represented not only the women 
but the rank and file of the lay people, Mrs Fetaui Mata‘afa from Samoa and 
Mrs Lorine Tevi from Fiji to mention but two. In the ensuing years, young and 
energetic ministers and lay people of our churches were appointed to strategic 
positions in the PCC Secretariat, PTC faculty and from the mid-1970s, in the 
South Pacific Association of Theological Schools (SPATS). 

The emergence of new ecumenical leaders of our churches over the years is a 
direct result of three parallel developments: 

• an increase in the number of regional meetings offered by PCC, PTC 
and SPATS 

• an increasing number of church leaders and workers attending regional 
workshops, consultations and meetings under the auspices and leadership of 
the three ecumenical bodies 

• the large number of ministers who studied at and graduated from PTC. 18 

There is no doubt that these developments have heightened the churches’ 
awareness and appreciation of the benefits of doing things together. 
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From 1966 to 1990, our three regional ecumenical organisations enjoyed 
full support from all their members and overseas partners. But a number of 
realities began to emerge that threatened to derail the vision of cooperation 
among our churches. 


First, despite efforts by the three ecumenical regional organisations to deliver 
their respective mandates, the support and cooperation from the churches 
began to decline from the mid-1990s. Many churches were found wanting in 
financial commitment. Fewer and fewer leaders attended regional meetings and 
consultations. Wrong people were sent to represent the churches. Few students 
were sent to study at the regional ecumenical theological college. Perhaps the 
ecumenical organisations were clinging to outdated mandates. Perhaps they 
were pursuing programmes and projects that no longer acknowledged the 
changing needs of the churches. 

Secondly, the organisations have evolved into autonomous entities with 
litde evidence of any meaningful cooperation among themselves in 
relation to programmes and sharing of resources. Member churches, from 
their perspectives, were finding financial support and maintenance these 
organisations increasingly difficult given their own weak economies and the 
demands of their own local mission and ministry. Some of our churches 
were and are continuing in their struggle to make ends meet given the state 
of their country’s economy. There is litde they can do about that but their 
burden is nevertheless real. We need to take on board the reality and effects 
of their struggle in our search for new alternatives. It is in effect a challenge 
to our spirit of ecumenical cooperation. I suspect there is much goodwill 
amongst our churches to support ecumenical developments but the means 
and resources are beyond their capacity at this point. How do we perceive this 
kind of situation? What is it that this situation is challenging? 

Thirdly, issues directly affecting the churches were not being properly teased 
out. They were identified but were not thoroughly researched so as to highlight 
their biblical, theological and ethical basis. How can the churches respond in 
an informed manner if this basic analysis is lacking? 



And fourthly, our ecumenical developments seems to have ignored the 
possibility that our cultures are blessed with models that echo biblical truths 
we could utilise to discern a new hermeneutic of what it means to be an 
ecumenical Pacific islander. 

In other words, our search for a distinct Pacific ecumenism had stagnated, until 
recendy. It has come as no surprise that our entry to the 21st century calling for 
a renewed form of being together and working together among the churches 
can no longer be ignored. 

As churches, we have interpreted our ecumenical experience from a purely 
communal framework. Our ecumenical community is a symphony of diverse 
multi-layers of meaning systems. 19 Our cultural, ethnic and denominational 
loyalties, as well as our different political histories, inform us that interactions 
and relationships resemble a minefield needing careful navigation. It is a 
hazardous reef constantly pounded by past and current waves of diverse 
psychological needs and cultural expectations. These require more than 
merely being sensitive and considerate. A deep appreciation of the complex 
nature of such a social entity and the enormity of the task to understand the 
diverse streams of meaning systems inherent in it is a good starting point. For 
it acknowledges certain realities and truths that are part and parcel of what 
its members perceive to constitute its identity. Moreover, it safeguards against 
propagation of a simplistic analysis and unbalanced assumptions that serve no 
other purpose than effectively masking one’s own prejudices and preference 
over and against other equally valid perspectives. But this is easier said than 
done. 

The hermeneutical experience of our ecumenical journey thus far can best be 
seen in three main areas: cooperation, mission and capacity building. 

Cooperation 

This need for cooperation cannot be fully appreciated if it is examined solely 
within the parameters of our region and the perceived needs of our churches. 
Neither can it be discussed merely in terms of a self-evaluation exercise 
confined to the performance of our existing ecumenical bodies. To do so 
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would suggest, that we are unwilling to discern the signs of the times and 
to be confronted with challenges these may pose to the nature, purpose and 
structure of these institutions. Such a position could also be interpreted as 
a denial of the universal character of the call for transformation, as vividly 
portrayed in the theme of the last WCC Assembly in Porto Allegre, Brazil: 
‘God in your Grace, transform the world’. 

Our ecumenical regional institutions are but a fragment of the volatile global 
scene. They are not immune to the ripple-like effects of what is happening 
worldwide. Global issues raise fundamental questions for our existing 
ecumenical organisations in terms of relationships, cooperation, responsibility, 
accountability, transparency and good governance. The possibility of any re¬ 
envisioning, therefore, for an effective and meaningful future among these 
organisations and their member churches can emerge only if these issues are 
addressed. 

Despite their having different mandates, the churches expected - and expect - 
that some form of cooperation between PCC, PTC and SPATS will eventuate. 
Their functional purposes seem complementary. They serve basically the 
same clientele. Their administrative headquarters are all located in Suva. But 
regrettably, cooperation was never formalised. 20 What did emerge was a kind 
of ad hoc arrangement whereby their leaders were accorded membership in 
the respective decision making bodies of these organisations. But councils 
and executives are policy making bodies devoid of any effectiveness in so far 
as programmatic planning is concerned. One possibility - a common strategy, 
action and usage of resources - never materialised. The possibility of an 
integrated and interactive approach to the programmatic and relational work 
of the two organisations (and also with SPATS) suffered the same fate. No 
in-depth or profound discussion on how the work of one relates to or impacts 
on the work of the other took place; nor was there theological discussion of 
issues so as to ascertain their ecumenical meaning and common relevancy,. 

What did emerge was the tendency of each to regard certain areas of concern as 
their prerogative; this, consequentiy, contributed significandy to the stagnation 
of constructive ecumenical activity in the region. Unpleasant as this may be, 



it is nothing compared with the gloom and doom that will beset ecumenism 
in our region if these organisations are allowed to continue as separate entities 
devoid of any sense of structural and programmatic changes to address the 
issues facing all our churches today. There is no other option but to cooperate. 
This cannot happen if attitudes to and perceptions of the necessity for change 
are not embraced. 2 * \X"e will continue to suffer from the pitfalls of ecumenical 
institutional stagnation if we fail to heed the call to search for a new identity 
and a new understanding of a healthy ecumenical reality. 

Our ecumenical organisations are not immutable. We must seek new ways 
of wo rking together and find more appropriate patterns. The last General 
Secretary of the World Council of Churches, the Rev. Dr Sam Kobia, expressed 
this sentiment well. 

...the ecumenical movement has produced a number of institutions 

through the years in order to meet the needs of a particular moment 

... yet none of these institutions - not even the World Council of 

Churches — is eternal. 22 

Dr Kobia’s reminder that the ecumenical movement is not ultimately about 
such institutions as instruments per se is timely. Rather, ecumenism is 
fundamentally about faith in God, proclamation of new life in Christ and 
confidence in the Spirit to lead us to unity. Institutions therefore are evolving 
entities. Their usefulness rests on whether they are still effective as instruments 
of the ecumenical cause. 

The case for a renewed form of ecumenical cooperation between PCC, PTC 
and SPATS is compelling. They serve more or less the same churches. Their 
personnel are members of each other’s governing bodies. They encounter 
problems of the same nature with issues that the churches have identified as 
urgent, not least the ongoing problem of financial sustainability. They all court 
the goodwill and support of essentially the same overseas partners and donors. 
These commonalities warrant not only constructive discernment of alternatives 
but also an acceptance that if the current status quo continues, the effects on 
the ecumenical movement in our region will be serious and debilitating. An 
approach that eschews change will lead to marginalisation of the institutions 
from each other as well as from the regional and global communities. 
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As ecumenical bodies, they should be enquiring together as to God’s purpose 
in a world characterised by the plurality of contexts and realities. £ Our theology, 
our education, our methodology, our Christian ways of life must be developed 
to respond to the needs of our world.’ 23 Our ecumenical organisations should 
be signs of hope in a world of seeming hopelessness. 

An example of how cooperation can reach new heights can be seen in 
the area of theological education. The delivery of this, in so far as it leads 
toward achieving a formal qualification, has been perceived as the prerogative 
of established theological schools and in particular, PTC. In recent years, 
however, relevancy and methodology of the content of theological education 
have emerged as contentious issues, in the face of churches’ questioning of 
the kind of clergy graduating from such establishments. 

Concern has now been raised regarding the need to produce ministers, priests 
or pastors who are not only academically sound, but are also able to offer 
constructive theological critique on issues that affect people’s lives. This has 
precipitated a number of searching questions, especially in the area of ministry 
studies: 


What should be the nature and content of the courses? 

What is the best method to teach such courses? 

Who qualifies to teach these? 

What qualifications are essential for such a task? 

Can some courses be taught outside PTC? 

The search for possible answers is not a monopoly of any one ecumenical 
body. All three have experts on their staff who can contribute to the content, 
structure, methodology and delivery of a formulated agreed programme. The 
three are dealing with issues essential for our ecumenical wellbeing. HIV/AIDS, 
global warming, church leadership, women in the church, youth, violence and 
peace building present themselves as examples. Input from the three bodies 
should be part of deliberations from the planning stage onward. If this occurs, 
we would discover that there is enormous potential for ecumenical growth. 
Of course some structural and constitutional changes would be necessary to 
accommodate such cooperation but the probable benefits are obvious. Not 
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only would there be a sharing of such resources as personnel, skills, experience, 
knowledge and finance; but the students would also receive a sound and 
balanced ecumenical theological education from a highly qualified academic 
and professional staff In effect, a cross-fertilisation of ecumenical wisdom 
will emerge, providing the impetus for ecumenical growth and development. 

Fundamental to any form of renewed cooperation becoming a reality is the 
existence of a spiritual openness, an intellectual openness, a political will and the 
ability of parties concerned to engage in the kind of comprehensive planning 
that complement their ecumenical, missiological and contextual mandates. 
Our ecumenical bodies are already blessed in being held together by mutual 
ties of one kind or another. This can only enhance the strong cohesiveness 
embedded in their current makeup. Evidence of a renewed form of ecumenical 
cooperation is the existence of collective action to promote mutual interests. 

The basic test is whether the three bodies can function together as a coherent 
group on a significant number of issues. Both the range of functions in which 
they engage corporately and the particular kind of function they undertake are 
important in this. Furthermore, there must be a willingness to adopt policies 
that commit the resources of the churches to common purposes. 


The need for our ecumenical bodies to be cohesive, to plan and act together, 
to be committed to mutual programmes cannot be overstated. Suffice to say 
that the intrinsic merits of their existence will in the end be determined by the 
perceptions of our churches that these bodies are cooperating in fulfilling the 
ecumenical mandate entrusted to them as reflected in the positive growth of 
ecumenism in the region. 


The factors alluded to already strongly support the contention that renewed 
cooperation is the only viable option. The proposal is further enhanced by 
other considerations. For instance, the proximity of their headquarters in Suva 
is conducive to collaboration. Their structural and administrative setup, as well 
as the size and population of the churches they serve, also suggest a kind 
of homogeneity. Their missionary roots bespeak a historical affinity and the 
number of communication transactions among the three suggests the existence 
already of significant connection and linkage in areas of common interest and 
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concern. When transactions are highly visible, member churches would form 
a positive image of our ecumenical bodies and begin to identify closely with 
their work. Limited financial resources necessitate not only careful discussion 
on the sustainability of each as a separate entity, but also on the prudence of 
maintaining each as such. 

One of the common denominators shared by PCC, PTC and SPATS is mutual 
relevance. Regrettably, this has not been fully explored in terms of its meaning 
and implication for each and for them as a group. Consider for example the 
following questions: 

To what extent do the three bodies share compatible values? 

To what extent do they have interlocking roles? 

To what extent do they experience joint rewards? 

To what extent have they found each other responsive 
to each other’s messages, interpretations and needs? 

It is conceivable that these questions have never been asked, which tends to 
suggest that an agreed common awareness and platform is lacking. But issues 
raised by mutual relevance demand that such questions cannot be avoided, 
that they are pertinent to any intended planning and deliberations on possible 
common perceptions and actions. Take the issue of limited financial resources 
that has plagued the three bodies in recent years. So much has been said about 
this issue, to what is basically the same group of people in numerous meetings, 
that a sense of paralysis or insensibility seems to immobilise all participants 
whenever this is now raised. 

Accentuating the problem is the fact that such discussions are held in isolation 
of each body. And yet the sustainability of each, especially when they are 
competing for declining funds from basically the same sources, is now seriously 
in question. Why do the institutions insist on surviving on their own when they 
face a common problem that could be resolved if they pool their resources? 
The reluctance to explore and embrace much needed structural, administrative 
and managerial changes has stifled their effectiveness in executing their 
agreed mandates. Perhaps they do not share the same understanding of the 
ecumenical vision? 

//'V 
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Mission 

‘To do mission together’ was part of the mandate for ecumenical activities that 
was formulated by the Malua meeting in 1961. In hindsight, what our leaders 
had in mind was an understanding of a mission praxis that would: 

• enable us to recover something of the zeal and commitment, the discipline 
of caring for others that was so characteristic of the missionaries who 
went from our churches in the past. 

• develop an understanding of God, Jesus and salvation that can be shared 
with others in ways that foster reconciliation rather than exclusion 

• take global realities and the structural dimension of sin seriously. 

But our different church traditions 24 made the task difficult. Nevertheless, 
such differences 25 highlighted a number of common challenges. First, we 
needed to assess and address our legacies from the missionary era. Secondly, 
all churches were facing declines in membership, some more rapid than 
others; and this has continued to pose questions regarding identity, capacity to 
function and relevance. Thirdly, all were seeking, in varying ways and degrees, 
to come to terms with other challenges of the period identified as postmodern, 
postcolonial, post missionary and globalised. Addressing these was done in 
a loose, haphazard kind of manner relying on the initiative of individual 
churches 26 and the few regional consultations organised by PCC. Part of the 
incentive to establish PTC was the hope for these concerns to be addressed 
properly. The need to examine the extent to which our theological institutions 
are prepared and willing to be involved in this task was also mooted. 27 A 
pertinent question the churches needed to ask was: To what extent is our 
theological training today fostering a spirit of 'mission in unity’ and a sense 
that 'my church is just one part of the Church Universal and needs to relate to 
the other parts’? 

The quest to identify and interpret 'mission concerns’ precipitated further 
meetings and discussions culminating in a special consultation of church leaders 
held in Kiribati in October 1991. This meeting gave birth to a document called 
'God’s Pacific People (GPP): Looking to Jesus for a way ahead’. This document 
was approved by the Pacific Conference of Churches’ Executive in subsequent 
meetings held in Fiji in 1992, and in Tuvalu in 1994. It was endorsed by the 
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Pacific Theological College Council at its Annual Meetings of 1995 and 
1996 respectively, and was approved by the Pacific Conference of Churches’ 
Meeting in Tahiti in 1997. The ongoing fine-tuning was finally achieved in a 
conference held in Suva on the 7-11 June 1999 with approval of a formal 
programme and structure for PTC to deliver it on behalf of PCC. GPP is the 
only south-to-south personnel exchange project among our churches. 

The Statement of Purpose agreed to by the leaders encapsulated their vision 
of our churches sharing in the mission enterprise: 

Our vision is of a Pacific community that grows together by sharing; 
by building within it the spiritual vitality, the missionary commitment, 
and the skills with which to respond to the situations and needs that 
surround us: to be able to analyse and address the root causes of 
poverty, social injustice and lack of human rights that are on the 
increase in our island communities: to build within our people the 
needed introspection that would help them preserve the best aspects 
of their traditional values and build themselves up to be holistic 
communities. We believe that in the contemporary situation in the 
Pacific three elements stand out, intertwining mission and ministry, 
challenging us to share ourselves together. Firstly; the need to be 
engaged with each other across the Pacific in cross cultural mission, 
working together on issues that affect or challenge our societies today. 
Secondly, to respond to the need for renewal of our own communities 
and see that, challenge as part of our mutual mission. Thirdly, to see 
as the frontiers of our mission today social issues development and 
justice concerns. 28 

The success of the GPP Programme in addressing the mission mandate as set 
out by our churches cannot be overstated. But its various projects, especially 
in the areas of capacity building and personnel exchange programme, have 
effectively ensured the sharing of resources among our churches and in the 
process enhanced the ecumenical spirit of working and growing together 
among our churches and within our region. 
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Some Thoughts for Further 
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Johannes de Graaf describes communication as the fundamental human fact. This 
is because it is the essential divine fact. The nature of the Triune God is the 
communication of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit in that holy love out 
of which results the creation and in which the creation rests. 

Communication is the very ‘fabric of life.’ The business of the world is carried on 
through communication. Without it society ceases to function. In other words 
communication consists of information gathered, plus understanding, plus 
relations. The Church as a Christian community is a process of communication 
between those who lead and those who come under their leadership. 

Its working-definition as given above becomes demandingly real and crucial 
in a region like the Pacific where there are multiplicity of contexts that find 
expressions at different levels. Churches in the region should continually 
ensure that people or members of a particular group especially those who have 
been marginalized in one way or another are made aware of what is happening 
or about to happen inside as well as outside the church. Such information 
should always, as much as this is possible be communicated effectively and 
readily understood by those who receive it. Communication is a give and take 
process and is amicable to good and healthy relationship within the group or 
community. The ultimate aim of every form of human communication is to 
create and sustain community and community-life. 

Right 

There is an element of ‘right’ in all of this that I want to briefly address. Right 
presupposes freedom. Hence freedom of the Press, freedom of religion, right 
of speech for every citizen and so on and so forth. It holds a fundamental 
notion of what democracy is all about. We talk so much about rights these days 
- women’s rights, human rights, rights of indigenous people and so on and so 
forth. I have nothing against this language of rights but I believe it is important 
to move beyond this point and talk about our common humanity or better still 
our household of life. 

Right is for ruling. Humanity is for sharing in community. Right is a language 
for combat. For this reason, it carries heavy military tone. It may be a fitting 
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word in situations where unfettered injustice prevails. But in an already hostile 
world we now live in, we need an embracing word such as humanity in our 
common household of life. We must look for an embracing word that will 
lead us neither into selfish individualism nor into blind collectivism but to 
community. This community and community-life finds its root-metaphor in 
the holy Trinity. Trinity means communion, participation in one and the same 
life. It also means diversity, distinction, not to say separation. It is a model of 
justice which demonstrates the diversity and equality of the three persons in 
the holy Trinity. 

The human community is called to act on the analogy of this Trinitarian 
life and thus to realize justice, acknowledging the diversity and equality of 
all people. Confessing the diversity of the persons of the Trinity enables us 
to also make distinctions in the world and yet to maintain its unity. This 
community must include not only human beings but other creatures as well 
- our common biodiversity if you like. The very term ‘right’ easily engenders 
exclusivism and individualism. 


Power of God 

The Bible is clear in its affirmation that all power belong to God who is 
himself Power (Matt. 26: 64). God shares his power with humanity and with 
the created order. He gives us the freedom to choose how we will exercise that 
power in the service of our neighbour and the care of the earth. Our choice 
to abuse power or exercise it irresponsibly results in our becoming the slave of 
the forces we were created to command. 

God is not the static maintainer of a naturalistic balance in seasons, situations 
and institutions but the God who moves with his people to a new and surprising 
future. The name ‘Yahweh’ does not mean: e I am” in the sense of T am the 
ground of all being’ but ‘I am with you and I shall be with you’; not essence, 
but presence; not existence but co-existence - or, better, pre-existence. So he 
acts with his people in history, he leaves his traces in history. 

God’s acts are mighty in that they make manifest the presence of a unique 
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active-holy-love in this world. They can only be discerned by eyes of faith. 
They can remain hidden in the form of God’s judgments upon his disobedient 
Church, and last but not least, God’s acts are ambiguous, often hidden in 
lowliness and weakness. “My grace is sufficientfor you, for my power is made perfect in 
weakness. Therefore I will boast all the more gladly about my weaknesses, so that Christ’s 
power may rest on me. That is wly for Christ’s sake, I delight in weaknesses, in insults, in 
hardships, in persecutions, in difficulties. Tor when I am weak, then I am strong” (2 Cor. 12: 
8-10). “My message and my preaching were not with wise and persuasive words, but with a 
demonstration of the Spirit’s power, so that your faith might not rest on men’s wisdom, but 
on God’s power (1 Cor. 2: 4). 

Economic, political and milit ary powers use persuasion, coercion and violence 
to achieve their ends. The Church or Christian community must be moulded, 
energi 2 ed and sustained not by the love of power but by the power of love. 

Language 

Language is arguably the most fragile vessel that holds together and in a 
significant manner communicates a particular culture. More than this, language 
defines the identity of a people. Loss of language is also the loss of a people’s 
identity. Control of television and information technology by the English 
language in Fiji and generally the Pacific is a clear indication that our language 
is taken by some as incapable to communicate effectively and therefore an 
inferior medium of communication. This may partly explain the reason(s) why 
there is much fascination for things that come from abroad. For this reason 
our people want to migrate to other countries. In many of these new places 
a fair percentage of especially the younger generation have either lost their 
languages altogether or take little interest in them. For this, the late Professor 
Hauofa believes that: 

“There already exists in the South Pacific a regional economy upon 
which has emerged a South Pacific society, the privileged group of 
which share a single dominant culture, with increasingly marginalized 
sub-cultures shared by the poorer classes.” 1 

The ruling class of this dominant culture has increasingly become culturally 
homogenous, sharing a common language which is English, the language of 
trade, education, information and the judiciary. Proponents of this dominant 
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culture are the educated elites within and among societies in the region and 
they share common interests with business and ideological partners within 
and around the region. 


Gospel 

Bishop Lesslie Newbigin offers a statement about what the Gospel is: 

“The announcement that in the series of events that have their centre 
in the life, ministry and resurrection of Jesus Christ something has 
happened that alters the total human situation and must therefore call 
into question every human culture.” 2 

The gospel is Word. But more than this it is Word in action. It is an event, a 
happening which finds its centre and dynamism in the person of Christ Jesus. 
It is an announcement, a proclamation, a communication. Communication 
which calls itself Christian has one clear message - Jesus the Christ of God. 
He is the revealed Reality, not to say revealed morality. Not any reality but 
reality as it ought to be in God who in the words of Professor James Torrance: 

“Christ assumed and sanctified our full humanity, offered it to God 
without spot and wrinkle and gave it back to us.” 3 

It is this gift of humanity in Christ that forms the content of the message 
in Christian communication. The communication of this message is not 
necessarily the property of the Church nor is it the prerogative of Christians. 
It is God who communicates and he chooses ways this is carried out in the 
world and the time for its execution. Consequently, we communicate because 
God has already communicated with us through his Son Jesus Christ. Christian 
communication therefore is a response to God’s communication with the 
world. 

Christians need not compete with the others or among themselves. Our role as 
Christians can be a complementary role. We can work with people of different 
faiths or of no faith in areas where we face common challenges and problems 
such as ‘climate change’ and ecological crisis in general. Part of our calling as 
Christians is to be able to discern what God is always doing in society ‘making 
and keeping human life human.’ “The harvest is plentiful hut the workers arefew. J\sk 
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the Lord of the harvest , therefore, to send out workers into his harvest field” 

(Matthew 9: 37). 

Culture as Context for Communication 

Every form of communication including Christian communication is culturally 
conditioned. It cannot claim a neutral position, unconnected to the culture of 
the place and people from whence it came. By culture I am referring to: 

“that which holds a community together, giving a framework of 
meaning. It is preserved in language, thought patterns, ways of life, 
attitudes, symbols and presuppositions. And is celebrated in art, music, 
drama, literature and the like. It constitutes the collective memory of 
the people and the collective heritage which will be handed down to 
generations still to me.” 4 

The relation between gospel and culture takes on an important place in the 
work of churches in the ecumenical movement world-wide. This has come 
about for the following reasons: 

1. We now have a deeper understanding of the meaning and function of 
culture and how it works in each society. 

2. We also recognize how the gospel and culture interact with each other 
in any context. 

3. We are coming to a clearer realization of the problems that have been 
caused by ignoring or denigrating the receptor cultures during the 
Western missionary era that often went hand-in-gloves with Western 

expansion. 

What we the Pacific people received in the first place and continue to receive 
today from outside the region through different religious persuasions is not 
all real gospel. A lot of this are cultural wrappings of those who brought this 
gospel to our shores. In its communication the church should be aware of 
this. On the other hand, this is not new and must not surprise us. God came 
to us through human form in the person of his Son who was a Jew. Bishop 
Newbigin writes: 


Juf \\ 
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“Neither at the beginning nor at any subsequent time is there or can 
there be a gospel that is not embodied in culturally conditioned form 
of words. The idea that one can or could at any time separate out 
by some process of distillation a pure gospel unadulterated by any 
cultural accretions is an illusion. It is in fact an abandonment of the 
gospel, for the gospel is about the Word made flesh. Every statement 
of the gospel in words is conditioned by the culture of which those 
words are a part and every style of life that claims to embody the truth 
of the gospel is a culturally conditioned style of life.” 5 

The coming of Christianity into the Pacific was also among other things the 
introduction of a written culture into an oral culture. Local alphabet had to be 
worked out and the bible translated and printed. It was through this process, 
in the case of Fiji for example that the Bauan dialect became the national 
language or lingua franca. This also assisted Bau to receive and enjoy respect 
among leading chiefdoms in Fiji. It also helped to provide the much needed 
unity among the indigenous race. 

The introduction of the gospel and Western civilization through the help 
of writing and printing made great inroads into the life of our people. It 
significantly altered their value system, attitude, their relation to their land and 
among themselves. Land ownership for example was subsequently codified 
legally and any disputes regarding this had to be referred to legal authorities. 
The White settlers made full use of their written culture to great advantage. 
These words of the Fiji Times, 29th July 1871 reflect the spirit of the time: 

“In all respects the European will rule. The power of education and 
civilization must come to the front and if the prominent figure to be 
a native, it is only a puppet, the strings of which are pulled by a White 
man.” 


This 19th century spirit of superiority syndrome is with us still up until today 
but in more subtle ways. It is the spirit to rule, to exploit, to conquer, to win 
and to apply pressure on others wherever this is advantageous. We should be 
careful not to apply it among ourselves. It is ostensibly called in some circles as 
the spirit of modernism, even post-modernism. Suliana Siwatibau 6 sees three 
broad areas of change occurring in the Pacific: 

/A| 
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1 . 


The socio-economic changes that are transforming our communal 
societies into individuahstic ones inextricably drawn into the network 
of the capitalistic world. 

2. The evolution of our cultures into new forms with the introduction 
of new beliefs, new ideas, and new value systems. 

3. The growing militarization of our region with accompanying subtle 
political domination by those who wield the military power. 

All these changes are creating new demands and aspirations in our Pacific 
communities, the smallest viable socio-economic unit of which is the koro or 
village. These areas of change inevitably create a gap between our community 
life that we are familiar with and hold dear, and the reality of modernization 
brought about by Western mode of politics, education and technology. The 
question now is: How does one enjoy life and live responsibly well within this 
gap? Christian communication should help us make a well informed choice in 
making decisions in this new situation. For what Christian communication has 
to provide is the presence and loving action of God in the midst of the world’s 
conflicts to bring about well-being or wholeness of life. 


One Final Word 

I said earli er on that what we must communicate is not a ‘morality’ but a 
reality. A revealed Reality, not an ideology. Not a set of rules but the personal 
reality of God revealed in Jesus Christ. Christian communication must seek 
to see that people make their own choices and decisions on crucial matters 
that affect their fives in one way or another. Not the ‘medium is the message’ as 
some communication experts would have us believe but the reality of Jesus the 
Christ of God. 

This means that understanding and respect for the people and their culture 
cannot and should not be ignored. Transmission of information must be 
sensitive to local cultures to ensure that the information now transmitted is 
clear and understood and in turn may lead on to the cultivation of good and 
healthy relationship in a given community. Customary ways of communication 
has a definite place in community-building. 

tw 
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Having said all that, it should also be pointed out that culture and cultural 
wrappings of the Christian gospel should be allowed to be judged by the 
same gospel. It is common knowledge that in places especially like Fiji, Samoa 
and Tonga, respect for those in authority is more or less the rule rather than 
the exception. Such respect of the people for those in the upper brackets 
of society is abused when wielded by those in these brackets to silence the 
weak and voiceless in the community. This is a cheap interpretation of our 
customary way to prevent the poor and marginalized from seeking to expose 
the root causes of their misery and from fighting and struggling for their own 
liberation. Such communication is to be discouraged and challenged. 

The main thrust of what I have been saying so far is that communication, 
Christian communication in particular is a call to community and community¬ 
building. We now live in a deeply divided world. Divided at and on many 
fronts. We are divided among ourselves. And we extend this divisive attitude to 
the rest of our common household of life. We exploit the world of nature - 
land, sea and forest and the different species in them. And there is no question 
that our deeply troubled humanity is seeking light wherever this may be found. 

For this reason we look for a kind and style of Christian communication that 
arms itself with truth, love and justice. There can be no love without justice. 
Love without justice is sentimentality. On the other hand, the demand for 
justice without love can be violent. If love without justice is sentimentality, 
justice without love can be an instrument of evil. God is calling us all to live 
out these three anatomies of freedom in our communication one with another 
at this point in time. 
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